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CHRISTMAS AT ST. DUNSTAN’S. 


BY MARION AMES TAGGART. 


IMES were hard in the parish 
of St. Dunstan’s. Perhaps the 
statement is superfluous, for 

times were never easy there, and the 

very mention of the parish was enough 
to call forth a groan of sympathy for 
its pastor from his brothers in the dio- 
cese. Hence it was not a place much 
sought for by candidates for vacant par- 
ishes, and when the bishop sent young 

Father Francis there, just after his ordi- 

nation, he had plenty to pity but none to 

envy him. 

St. Dunstan’s lay at the poorest end 
of a small town made up of manufac- 
tories and their workmen’s houses, ex- 
cept the few better places at the west 
, end of the town where the superintendents’ and owners’ 














families lived. There was never quite enough to eat in these 
little houses huddled together, for there was an average of at 
least five children in each of them, and money was scarce, 
and saloons plenty where the poor, tired, dull men found 
the only pleasure they knew in forgetting the hard day by the 
help of fiery adulterations of bad whisky. They were a mus- 
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cular, brawny, hopeless lot, begrimed by the iron and the 
smoke of the furnaces, made up of various nationalities, 
with a preponderance of the Irish, whose native fun was 
nearly eliminated by the conditions of their lives. And it 
was into such a parish that Father Francis came, a slender, 
pale youth of twenty-three, with deep-set, fervent eyes, and 
such an experience of men and life as a guarded boyhood and 
study in the seminary would be likely to give him. 

The women listened to his sermons, clasping pale babies to 
thin breasts, and looking up at him with patient eyes, whose 
sadness had been drawn from the gaunt breasts of their 
mothers before them, and they accepted his words, although 
not especially applicable to the needs of their lot, as good in 
themselves, and felt a vague, far-off desire to help him, born 
of the maternal instinct of their womanhood, and his youth, 
and a dim perception that he had much to learn. 

But the men gave scant attention to the boyish priest, and 
when he exhorted them to keep away from the saloon, dis- 
cussed his advice around the bar afterwards, smiling grimly at 
the impracticability of offering men the distant hope of heaven 
in exchange for the present bliss of the fiery stuff in their 
gnawing stomachs. 

But as time went on the young priest took on a dignity in 
their eyes apart from, and far more effectual than, the mere 
fact of his ordination. He was quick to learn, and quick to 
feel the tragic needs of their life, and he ceased to exhort 
them for very shame of the difference between his past and 
theirs, stung with the bitterness of the lot that had made them 
what they were from their cradle, and farther back still. He 
worked for them and with them, spending every penny of the 
little salary they gave him for them, reserving for himself 
barely enough to feed himself poorly, and going about among 
them with coat and shoes already, at the end of the first year, 
getting very glossy and white about the seams and rusty and 
cracked in the vamps. 

And with such garments thus worn he needed less to ex- 
hort, for the shabby coat preached for him; and when he went 
in shoes yawning at the side to beg the men to help him estab- 
lish a coffee-house, where they could meet and_ substitute 
honest hot coffee for the foe to which they were delivering 
themselves, many responded, and the coffee-house was a success 
where every one predicted failure. 

Tender sympathy, love, and a thirst for their souls that 
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made his people realize dimly for the first time what God 
might be—this Father Francis showed to his. flock, and his 
youth and delicate frame made him dearer to them, calling out 
a tenderness in the rough men and coarse-fibred women that 
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SUFFERING AMONG THE POOR IS IN- 
VARIAKLY ACCOMPANIED BY BEAUTI- 
FUL ACTS OF SELF-SACRIFICE, 


supplemented their reverence, and perfected the relation be- 
tween them. 

“Father Francis’ became a name to conjure by, even with 
the big Englishmen and Welshmen who were not Catholics 
and the castaways of St. Dunstan’s who never entered the 
church ; and since his family name was also a familiar Christian 
name, nearly every child he baptized after he had been in the 
parish a year was called Francis, with only the variation in the 
last syllable required by differences of sex. 

“And Father Francis’s a real gentleman born,” the people 
would say proudly, till the oldest woman in the parish gave a 
more spiritual turn to their pride in him by saying: “ Ay, that 
he is, of the rale nobility, for he’s one of the saints of God.” 

The chief mill of Pyritesville was owned by a man named 
Denhard, whose splendid house on the outskirts of the town 
was built of the sinews of men, and cemented by their blood. 
There were many hard, close employers in the district; ‘there 
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was none other with such a black record as Denhard’s, whose 
name suffered appropriate and obvious profane corruptions on 
the lips of his men. 

It was Father Francis’ second summer at St. Dunstan’s, 
and it had been a hard one, although the warmth and 
nature’s provision of fruits lightened the expenses of each 
household, and the mill had been running at full hours and 
with a heavy amount of work. But the amount of work was 
too great; the mill was turning out more than could possibly 
be required, and those who thought shook their heads, foresee- 
ing one of “ Denhard’s dirty tricks.” No warnings could get 
the majority of the men to provide for the troublous times thus 
predicted, for they spent as they went ; nor, indeed, at the best 
was there very much to lay by against a rainy day out of the 
wages of a man who had not less than seven mouths to fill 
and backs to clothe. 

In September came the fulfilment of the prophecies of the 
thoughtful. Wages were not reduced because the union stood 
between Denhard and that possibility, but the announcement 
was made that the mill would run but four days in the week, 
because it could not afford to do more owing to an over- 
stocked market. ‘‘Over-stocked Denhard!” said the knowing 
ones.» “ We told you. He worked us hard for five months at 
regular rates, and now he shuts down because he’s got the 
stuff ahead to fill orders.” But what was the use of talking? 
There was no redress for the misfortune; the union could not 
interfere to make a man run his mill when he said that he 
could not afford it, and on the four days of the week which 
they worked the men were paid at schedule rates. But how 
could they live with two days’ earnings cut off from their 
already scant means? That was the problem to be met, the 
solving of which fell heaviest on the patient women, whom the 
saloons did not help but rather fatally hindered. 

There was sullen endurance through the glorious days of 
October, debt rolling up while the mountains clothed them- 
selves in gold and crimson, and the leaves fell, making a 
Persian carpet under the heavy feet of the iron-workers. 

Matters had been going from bad to worse in the parish since 
late autumn had come, and the winds were blowing cold from 
the mountains, bringing scurries of snow with them. Thanks- 
giving brought very little gratitude to the hearts of the people 
of St. Dunstan’s, looking in the face a long winter in a severe 
region, with no hope of better days till spring, and then such 
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a load of debt incurred as would prevent the improvement 
affecting their condition. And Mr. Denhard’s family went to 
Europe just before the end of November; all but his crippled 
son, whom people said was the one thing he loved, and who 
stayed with his father in the big house. 
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MEN GATHERED IN KNOTS ABOUT THE CORNERS. 


Father Francis went about with a heavy heart and anxious 
brow that took from him the youthfulness as mere years 
could not take it. He had had no experience with the troubles 
among which he had been placed, but any one capable of re- 
flection could see that desperate men, to whom the present was 
bitterly hard and the future more menacing still, could not be 
held in check, and he dared not speculate on the possible 
events of the winter. He redoubled his prayers and labor, and 
he could not help knowing that his people loved him as they 
had never loved him before, for he passionately resented their 
wrongs; but he realized how impotent was human pity, and 
felt like a straw on the great ocean of human suffering and 
passion, struggling with the agony of youth in its first en- 
counter with the injustice it feels most keenly and cannot 
Stay. 

The men began gathering in knots around the saloons and 
corners, and the air was full of muttered threats. Father Fran- 
cis went from one to another of these groups warning, implor- 
ing. ‘“ Don’t strike, men; for the love of your poor wives and 
babies, don’t strike!’ he begged. ‘ You are helpless; Denhard 
has the whole thing in his own hands. He has worked up 
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enough stock to last till spring, and he would rather shut down 
than not. And where would you be? Half a loaf is better 
than none. As it is, you can keep along; badly it is true, but 
somehow. But with no work you would have no credit; and 
you'd starve. Don’t strike—I pray you trust me, and don’t 
strike!” 

The men listened respectfully, sullenly, tolerantly, according 
to their dispositions ; but they hated Denhard and they longed 
to get at. him, and the only means they knew for this was to 
refuse to work for him. Their leader was a man who had a 
grudge of long standing against Denhard, and he was a fellow 
whose leadership was not won by fitness for the office, nor real 
sympathy with his comrades. He was a labor leader for what 
there was in it; and just now there was before his eyes but 
his power to call out the men, and force Denhard to close or 
make terms. That these men were to be the sufferers in the 
plan was not a matter that he considered in the least. And so 
the strike was ordered, and three weeks before Christmas the 
poor fellows, wronged by their employer and by their own 
leader, went out, and the mill was declared closed. 

Denhard issued a sort of manifesto, in which he set forth 
the fact that he had fulfilled his contracts with the union and 
paid full wages, but that a man had an inalienable right to 
take care of his own interests. So, since he could not run his 
mill more than four days in the week without loss to himself, 
and was so well stocked that suspension was welcome to him, 
the mill would shut down until the men should see the folly 
of their position and beg for work on the old terms. 

Angry mutterings, swelling to open threats, hailed this dec- 
laration. Father Francis did his best to meet the cruel situa- 
tion which he had been powerless to avert. Even one week of 
idleness brought sharp suffering to the families who had made 
no preparation for it, and to make it harder, the winter set in 
early with old-fashioned vigor and severity. 

It was known that there was no hope of Denhard’s yielding, 
but that rather he had foreseen and desired this enforced idle- 
ness, and in many of the shops the men were refused a credit 
which would probably be too long to ever be discharged. 

In ten days’ time the suffering became severe, though it was 
accompanied with the acts of beautiful self-sacrifice of the poor 
for one another and the selfish cruelty which such times 
always bring forth. 

Father Francis spent every cent he possessed for food for 
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his people, and when this was done, which did not take long, 
he pledged ‘himself to discharge the debt if the grocer and 
butcher would give him the credit which they refused to the 
laborers. He got it, but his credit was limited, as was his sal- 
ary, and all that he could do was to lighten a very little the aw- 
ful gloom in the parish of St. Dunstan. 

Sickness came, and the babies died—not many, for'the chil- 
dren of the poor have a strong hold on life, but the weaker— 
and, looking down on the little pinched, waxen faces, Father 
Francis thought the wiser—died. Worse than this, pretty, 
flighty Nellie Byrnes, whom he had been trying to save from a 
flashy, prosperous admirer and her own love of ribbons, went 
away deliberately to the city, saying that she could not stand 
her father’s barren home any longer. 

And Denhard drove in his big, fur-lined coat down to the 
station and through the town, stout, red-faced from over-dining, 
absolutely impervious to the agony around him. 

Father Francis’ pale face grew grimmer at-the sight, and he 
could hardly wonder at the muttered curses that followed Den- 
hard from the gaunt men on the corners. 

Thus the days dragged on, one like another, the situation 
unchanged except as every day heightened and accumulated 
the misery, and the men grew more restless under a burden 
too heavy to bear. 

Father Francis feared all sorts of nameless horrors, for he 
knew the people were getting desperate, and he knew that 
though justice was on their side, the power was all on the 
other. 

He seemed never to sleep; all his moments and hours were 
spent among his people, and in the midst of their bitterness 
and torture they loved him with a love that knew no bounds. 

Two days before Christmas Father Francis commissioned 
some of the larger boys and girls to gather evergreens to trim 
the church, hoping in his aching heart that something of the 
sweetness of the feast might fall on the poor souls for whom 
Heaven and its peace toward earth were sorely hidden by the 
bad will of man. He saw the deepening gloom on the faces 
around him, caught the echo of menaces that frightened him, 
but he hoped against hope, never dreaming that the end was 
so near, 

It was Christmas eve, and the church was trimmed for the 
feast, and Father Francis rose from long and passionate prayer 
among the fragments of cedar heaped’ on the altar-steps, and 
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gave a parting look around the plain and tasteful little church 
before he locked the door for the night. He stood a few mo- 
ments under the quiet stars, looking upward and wondering at 
their silent watchfulness of a world so full of wrong. He was 
too young not to feel that nature should show some pity for 
the life of man. 

The ‘night was still, the air clear and cold. Every sound 
could be heard for long distances, and the young priest dis- 
tinctly heard the tramp of many feet going in the opposite 
direction. As he listened, in fear of he knew not what, one of 
his boys came toward him, running at top speed. 

“Oh, father, come; mother sent me!” he gasped. “ Father 
and the men have gone to burn old Denhard’s house. He’s 
away and the cripple’s there. She said you’d stop ’em!” 

Father Francis did not pause for hat; he wore his great- 
coat over his cassock, and gathering up the skirts, he ran with 
all his best speed, by a shorter and more direct way than the 
mob had taken, to the big house which they were to attack. 

He had been living on two meals a day during the trouble, 
and he feared his own weakness, but nerves did more than 
muscles could have done, and the boy at his side had hard 
work to keep pace with him. 

He reached Denhard’s house before the men, but only a few 
moments before, and when the crowd came up the hill they 
halted an instant in amazement, for there on the steps, his 
pale face standing out in the moonlight, bare-headed and erect, 
stood their young priest facing them. While they hesitated at 
the sight of him, he hastened to use the advantage their sur- 
prise gave him. 

“My men,” he said, and his voice was strong and clear, 
“thank God I’m here to save you! Go back! ‘Vengeance is 
mine,’ saith the Lord. Your cause is just; you shall not spoil 
it by wrong. Trust me—I would gladly die for you! No one 
could hurt you as you would have hurt yourselves had you 
done this thing.” 

“We're going to make that devil sizzle for what he’s done 
to us,” spoke up a burly fellow at the front. “You go away, 
Father Francis. You’re a good man, and you're our friend, 
and we know it; but you’re a priest, and we don’t want any 
forgiveness in ours. We'll get a little square on our account. 
We couldn’t pay him back, not if we was to cut him into inch 
pieces.” 

A murmur of applause followed. Father Francis was quick 
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to catch a clue, and he answered at once: “I’m not preaching 
forgiveness like a priest. I couldn’t blame you if you weren’t 
ready to see that side. But I’m talking to you as your best 
friend, a man who loves you, and I say don’t make bad worse. 
Go back! for you’re bringing awful suffering on your children 
by this night’s work.” 

“We'll go back by the light of Denhard’s house!” cried a 
voice in the crowd, and instantly a shout arose: “ Burn it! 
burn it! Kill the cripple in there! Take the priest away!” 

Father Francis stood firmly against the door, his white, 
boyish face outlined on the background of the dark wood. 
The torches, which had been lighted from hand to hand in the 
last few moments, blazed up illuming the brawny chests, the 
grim faces, the muscular arms of the men who held them, in 
sharp contrast to the frail, slender figure facing them alone. 

Father Francis raised his hand, and even then his voice had 
power to make itself heard. “I forbid you this sin,” he said. 
“T command you to go back! I beg you to spare yourselves 
this new trouble. I love you, oh! my people; remember what 
night this is, and go back!” 

For a moment the men looked at one another as if they 
might yield, but a voice called out: “ We’re not all your people. 
Some of us bez no Catholics.” 

“There’s no Catholic or Protestant to me if a man’s hun- 
gry—you know that,” retorted Father Francis quickly. ‘‘ You're 
all mine.” 

“ Don’t stand talking” said big Jim, the Welshman. ‘“ Take 
the priest off. What’s a boy like that know of starving men? 
Take him off, or he'll get hurt. Now: Curse Denhard! AIl- 
together, three times—Damn him!” 

Three times the curse arose like a cheer, and in the shout 
Father Francis knew his influence was lost. 

“Stop!” he cried. “I'll stay here. If you burn the house, 
you burn me!” 

But his words were checked by the first man who sprang 
forward to thrust his torch through the glass of the front door, 
and by its light Father Francis caught a glimpse of the white 
face of the cripple boy cowering on the stairs. 

Father Francis seized the man’s arm and stayed him, but 
as he held him at arm’s length by his upraised hands, a shot 
whistled through the air, and the priest staggered and fell face 
downward on the marble steps. What his life could not ac- 
complish his death instantly purchased! 
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Deep in the heart of every man there, except the few who 
were present for pure delight in violence, was the love for this 
devoted priest, and the groan that burst forth as he fell was 
the knell of the hopes of those who longed for vengeance. 
The torches were thrown down, and trampled out by the feet 
pressing forward to see if the motionless figure, in its long black 
cassock, on the white stone was dead. 

And as they raised him the police were heard coming up 
the street at double quick, and Denhard was with them. 

They carried Father Francis into the house which he had 
defended, and many of the terror-stricken men rushed back to 
the town for a physician. The priest was not dead—more than 
that no one could say till the doctor came. The ball was 
probed for and found; the patient made as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and he opened his eyes and bade the doctor tell him 
the truth. 

“ By morning you will be in heaven, and God only knows 
what we shall do without you,” answered the old doctor with 
tear-wet cheeks, for he and the young priest had often met in 
scenes of misery which both were powerless to relieve, and he 
loved him well. 

Father Francis half arose. ‘Take me back to the town; I 
could not die in this house,” he said. 

“Is my house so accursed ?”’ asked Denhard. 

“So accursed,” assented Father Francis. ‘ You, rather than 
the man who fired that shot, are my murderer in God’s eyes; 
and not mine alone, but the murderer of the innocent little 
children and the bodies and souls of men!”’ 

Denhard shrank; he was trembling. 

“Father Francis, I owe you the life of my son, my poor 
crippled son! You will die for him and me.” 

“T would gladly have saved him at any price,” replied the 
priest. “I die for my people—to save them from sin and the 
consequences of that desperation to which you have driven 
them.” 

“Can I do anything?” asked Denhard. 

The light of hope flashed across the dying man’s face. 

“Justice,” he said. “Pay the debts I owe to the grocer 
and butcher for food for these people.” 

“T will gladly carry out your charity,” replied Denhard. 

“ Not charity from you to them,” said the priest. “ Pay 
the debt which you owe for their food, and which I incurred 
for you.” 


” 
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“So be it,” answered the man humbly. ‘I am sorry for 
the wrong; I will obey you in anything.” 

Father Francis looked at him, and his eyes were moist. 
“You seem sincere,” he murmured. 

“T love my son,” said Denhard. “I am grateful.” 

“Open the mill at full time—swear to me by the God I 
am going to that you will never oppress the laborer again!” 
cried Father Francis, excitedly. 

“TI do not believe in your God,” said Denhard, “ but’ I swear 
to you solemnly that I will treat these men while I live as you 
would have me treat them, for your sake!” 

Father Francis smiled, a bright, boyish smile. ‘“ Now, if 
they did not love me so dearly, what a merry Christmas they 
would have!” he said. “ But they’ll be happy anyway after 
awhile. I'll take your promise to God, Mr. Denhard, and ask 
Him in return to show you Himself. Now carry me down to 
the town, for I want to die among my people.” 

Mr. Denhard clasped the hand outstretched to him, speech- 
less with emotion. 

“Never mind; I’m very glad. I never could have done for 
my parish in years what these short moments of dying have 
done,” said Father Francis. ‘“ Good-by.” 

The men were waiting silent, grief-stricken, outside the gates, 
and women and children were with them sobbing in suppressed 
anguish, for the news of the tragedy had been carried to the 
town. 

“The doctor says I’m going to keep Christmas in heaven,” 
said Father Francis as they pressed around his litter. ‘ But 
the mill is to open at fuli hours and pay, and Denhard has 
sworn to be good to you for ever. Give three cheers for Den 
hard, especially you who cursed him!” 

There was profound silence. 

“For my sake, dear friends,” added Father Francis; and 
the cheers arose, broken by sobs. ‘ And now we will go home,” 
said Father Francis. And with the people following, weeping, 
the procession went down the hill it had ascended so differ- 
ently. 

It was past midnight when they paused at the church door, 
and creeping up to look in the face so boyish and peaceful 
under the wintry sky, they saw that Father Francis had gently 
gone on his long journey beneath the Christmas stars. 
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CATHOLICITY IN THE WEST. 


BY LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 


NCE upon a time there lived a poet who, during 
his life, was often too poor to buy enough to 
eat. After he was dead his countrymen, awaken- 
ing to a knowledge that a great genius had gone 
from among them, erected an imposing monu- 

ment to his memory. Sydney Smith—or was it some one else 
with a kindred soul?—upon hearing of this monument, said: 
“Poor fellow! you asked for bread and they gave you a 
stone.” 

We Catholics are very kind to our heroes who are dead. 
We are proud to contribute our mites to erect monuments, or 
to pay for memorial windows for our Marquettes and Menards 
and De Smets and Rosatis and Sorins and Kenricks. We 
thrill over the lives of the early American bishops and mis- 
sionaries, and the ardent, if sometimes fiery, confessors of the 
faith; and we are generously sorry that our lines were not 
cast in those stirring epochs, that our souls could not have 
borne something of the heat and burden of heroic days, when 
the seed of the faith was planted in new soil. How glorious it 
would have been to sacrifice jewels, and teach Indians, and 
shelter missionaries! We contrast the past with our own age 
of accomplished work—the age of gorgeous cathedrals lighted 
by electricity ; of Catholic schools, teaching everything from the 
art of moulding nice little mud-pies to solving a problem by 
logarithms; of organized charity, whereby our sick poor are 
taken to antiseptic wards in a pneumatic elevator. We think 
complacently of all this prosperity, and sink luxuriously on a 
divan to scan the syllabus for next year’s Summer-School, or 
to jot down an engagement at the Reading Circle to discuss 
Browning's place in Modern Thought. 

The Eastern Catholic, who thinks he knows all about the 
West because he has been to the World’s Fair at Chicago, and 
who is vaguely conscious that there are regions beyond that 
arrogantly beautiful city, where the habitants embody the old 
geographical distinctions—civilized, half-civilized, and savage— 
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really knows nothing about the vast territory, or the changed 
conditions into which a Pullman car will whirl him in three 
short days. 

And until he is familiar with these conditions he will not 
understand why writing about the Church in America is very 
much like writing about things in general. Although the same 
flag waves over us all, the same Constitution guarantees us life, 
liberty, and as much happiness as original sin and uncertain 
crops permit, yet Catholicity in the West is as unlike Catholi- 
city in the East, in relation to material conditions, as life in a 
Newport palace is unlike life in an Adirondack hunting camp. 

We Catholics in the West stand, in regard to our pros- 
perous brethren in the East, very much in the attitude of the 
typical poor relation. We rejoice in their splendid prosperity, 
in their churches and hospitals and asylums, in their great men 
—the Catholic lawyers, and statesmen, and poets, and finan- 
ciers, whose names and fame belong to their country and, per- 
haps, to the world; we read eagerly of their celebrations, 
dedications, and ceremonials, and fill our scrap-books with their 
pictures; we remember them with fond pride, but it is quite 
possible that they forget all about us. They live in such an 
atmosphere of Catholicity triumphant that they do not realize 
how very militant indeed is Catholicity in another section of 
our common country. 

Westward the course of empire takes its way, and on its 
course it repeats the hardships of its earlier migrations. 

This paragraph of statistics may recall to mind and explain 
some of the conditions of the West—statistics compiled with 
much weariness and vexation of spirit, for this sort of writing 
is not easy when one has not Mulhall’s tables at hand and is 
seven hundred miles away from Father Hugh McShane. 

If the Eastern Catholic will take a map of his country and 
spread it before him, he will see that the centre of the State 
of Kansas is the geographical centre of the United States. 
The eastern boundaries of the States parallel to Kansas and 
north and south of it divide the country commercially into 
eastern and western divisions, although the geographical divi- 
sion extends through the centre of those States. It will thus 
be seen that the area of the western division is greater by the 
half of six States than the eastern. Some may claim that com- 
mercially another tier of States belongs to the West, but a 
closer study will show that they approach more nearly to the 
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conditions of the East; especially is this true of Iowa and 
Missouri. We have, then, here in the West a vast area of 
territory, enough to make a half-dozen fair-sized European 


kingdoms. 
The political divisions are (Census of 1890): 


State. Area. Population. 


North Dakota, . : » 70,795 182,719 
South Dakota, . . . 77,6050 328,808 
Nebraska, . , , . 76,855 1,058,910 
Kansas, ; ; ; . 82,080 1,427,090 
Indian Territory and 

Oklahoma, . : . 64,690 61,834 
Texas, ‘ : ; . 265,780 2,235,523 
Montana, . , , . 146,080 132,159 
Wyoming, . , ' - 97,890 60,705 
Colorado, . ; : . 103,925 412,148 
New Mexico, . : . 122,580 153,593 
Idaho, ; - : . 84,800 61,834 
Utah, . ; ; ; . 84,900 207,905 
Arizona, . ; : . 113,020 59,620 
Washington, . . 69,180 345,500 
Oregon, ‘ : , . 96,030 313,767 
Nevada, . _ : . 110,700 45,761 
California, . ; , . 157,801 208,130 





17 1,834,756 6,296,018 
20 per cent. increase, . ° - 1,259,203 


71555,221 


Counting the increase in population for five years at 20 per 
cent., we have for the West a population of 7,555,221. 


United States, . 3,602,000 (about) 65,000,000 
1,834,750 7:555,221 


57:444,779 


An elementary problem in arithmetic will show that there 
is in the western division an excess in area over the eastern of 
67,512 miles; and an excess in population of the eastern over 

7 


the western of 49,889,558. 
The ecclesiastical divisions are (Directory of 1895): 
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Churches and Catholic 
Diocese. Priests. Mission Stations. Population. 
Jamestown (North Dakota), 40 149 30,000 
Sioux Falls (South Dakota), 62 149 50,000 
Omaha (Nebraska), . . IOI 205 63,472 
Lincoln (Nebraska), . a 138 22,150 
Kansas City (Kansas), - She 182 50,000 
Wichita- hewn (Kansas), 41 175 20,000 
Indian Territory (Vicariate ; 
Apostolic), . i - a 12,385 
Dallas (Texas), . : og 15,000 
Galveston (Texas), . ia ) 34,000 
San Antonio (Texas), | 55,000 
Brownsville, V. A. Saua 22 54,000 
Helena (Montana), > 32 30,000 
Cheyenne (Wyoming), . 8 3,000 
Denver (Colorado), . 76 60,000 
Santa Fe (New Mexico), . 54 100,000 
Boise City (Idaho), . a. 96,000 
Salt Lake City (Utah), .  I9 8,000 
Arizona, V. A., 36 20,000 
Nesqually (Washington), 60 40,000 
Oregon City (Oregon), . 50 33,500 
San Francisco (California), 192 220,000 
Monterey and Los Ange- 
les (California), . eo 119 60,000 
Sacramento (California), . 43 147 25,000 





23 1,265 2,715 1,015,107 


(Nevada is divided between the dioceses of Salt Lake and 
Sacramento.) 

There are in the United States 15 Archbishops, 74 Bishops, 
9,754 Priests, and (about) 12,000,000 Catholic people. 

Therefore, there are in the eastern division of the country 
66 Bishops, 8,489 Priests, and about 11,000,000 people. 

The average area of the territory over which a Western bishop 
has jurisdiction is 79,772 square miles, some dioceses being 
larger, others much smaller. 

The diocese of Dallas has an area of 110,000 square miles, 
the largest in the country. 

Leaving out of consideration the larger cities and towns, 
and the well-to.do parishes (the number is not large) where 
the pastors lead lives similar to those of their confrdres in the 
East, we have left a body of priests doing heroic mission work 
in the West with all the ardor which characterized their proto- 
types in pioneer days. 

VOL, LXVI.—20 
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HEROIC LABORS OF THE WESTERN PRIEST. 


If one remembers the sparsely settled districts over which 
the Western missionary must travel, the poverty of the people, 
the absence of the comforts which an older civilization de- 
mands, it will readily be conceded that their work is really 
heroic. 

The life of a Catholic priest is not exactly a life of sybaritic 
ease anywhere. In the terse vernacular of the West, it is not 
the “ Vestibuled Limited” to heaven. But the clergyman in 
the East, however poor his parish, has at least the comfortable 
certainty of sleeping some three hundred nights of the year in 
his own bed, of getting three meals a day and in one place, 
of knowing that when his frock coat or Sunday cassock be- 
comes too shabby he can replace it out of his meagre but 
assured salary. The poor missionary in the West hardly knows 
where his home is. His parish is often as large as an Eastern 
diocese, and the diocese may include a whole State, with 
scarcely people enough to make one average city congregation. 
It not infrequently happens that he has as many as eight 
missions to attend, going to a different one every Sunday, and 
saying Mass at convenient points in farm-houses or lonely 
little chapels during the week. And his salary is one of the 
things to be accepted on faith, with good intentions and will- 
ing hearts as non-negotiable collaterals. 

Priests destined for the Western missions are generally more 
or less prepared in college for the life they are to expect. 
They find that it means poverty, hard work, constant travel on 
horseback or in freight cars, facing at all hours the bitter cold 
and piercing winds and biting sleet of winter, the stifling heat 
of-summer, with the sun beating down in untempered ferocity 
on treeless, thirsty, alkali plains, and mosquitoes and flies to 
work their will; that it means no home for many of them, 
only a stopping-place for a day or two out of each week, poor 
food wretchedly cooked, a habitation where bath-rooms are un- 
known and ice is merely a tradition; few books except the 
well-thumbed text-books of the seminary, and no society. The 
loneliness is perhaps one of the greatest trials of the mission- 
ary’s life when he goes West, fresh from college, with his 
classics and his philosophy and his theology, after years of asso- 
ciation with great D.D.s and scholarly professors and hundreds 
of fellow-students, some of them brilliant and all of them 
learned. The change must be striking, indeed, when one who 
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has been living with Aristotle and St. Thomas, and all the 
great Fathers of the Church, in an atmosphere of cloistral piety 
and scholasticism, is placed in a mission where he must explain 
the Ten Commandments and the Creed in words of . two 
syllables, and show an interest he cannot always feel in the 
crops and the selling price of pork! 


MISSIONARY EXPERIENCES. 


Some of the missionary experiences in the West read much 
like the annals of an earlier day, when the new-born Republic 
was still in long clothes, and devoted apostles from St. Sulpice 
or Maynooth came over to carry on and extend the work be- 
gun in an age yet earlier. 

Not long ago a priest of western Kansas went two hundred 
miles on a sick-call through a region where railroads are un- 
known, going on horseback or in a wagon, travelling almost 
constantly day and night, snatching a bit to eat on the way, 
and saying his office as he speeded along. He beat death by 
just six hours, arriving whilst the poor woman still retained 
her faculties, and administered the last Sacraments. Had he 
tarried for needed rest and repose, he would have been too 
late. 

There is a young priest attached to a Western parish who 
rises at four o’clock on Sunday morning, goes three miles 
into the country to say Mass at a convent, takes the train at 
seven for a town twenty miles away, where he says another Mass 
at half-past ten and preaches a sermon, breaking his fast at 
about one o’clock. In the afternoon he gives an instruction, 
baptizes the new babies, and ends the day with Vespers and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

An amusing illustration of the adage that all roads lead to 
Rome is given by the experiences of a missionary in Texas 
who has since been made an archbishop. He was on his way 
to his mission astride a mule, when the mule, after the charac- 
teristic crankiness of its kind, decided to stop and view the 
scenery. Blows had no effect, and the priest could not adopt 
the remedy usual under the circumstances—he could not swear 
at it—so he dismounted and tried diplomacy. It worked like 
a charm. A cowboy, who had been an admiring witness of the 
contest, came up to the reverend victor and said: 

“See here, Mister Priest, I ain’t never keered for parsons 
of your stripe, but a preacher that can get ahead of a mule 
has got grit, and I want to hear you preach!” 
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The sturdy frontiersman heard the future prelate preach, 
not only once but many times, asked for instruction, was 
baptized, and lived a staunch, albeit a pugnacious, Catholic. 

But how lightly these priests take their hardships and their 
poverty! Their spirit would puzzle a worldling who is a 
stranger to the supernatural motive which can inspire and 
make easy their work. 

A clever young priest, who made his theological studies in 
France and was sent West to a country mission, comes into 
civilization occasionally, as he puts it, and is the guest of a 
woman of culture who tries to keep up with current events. 
On one of these occasions:she chatted to her visitor about 
the crops, the indications of rain in his section, and the families 
of his parish, thinking to be sympathetically interesting, until 
he said impulsively: ‘Please talk to me about your sewing 
society, or the Shakspere club, or base-ball—anything except 


9 


corn and silver! 

It was this same clergyman who kept moving nervously 
in his chair as he talked, until his entertainer said kindly: 
“ Father, won’t you have this rocking-chair? I am afraid that 
one is not comfortable.” 

The young man blushed, and, with the frank smile which 
had won him friends at school, replied: 

“Thank you, the chair is comfortable—very; but I have an 
uneasy consciousness that the sun is striking the shiny spot in 
the back of my coat. Putting your best foot forward is not a 
circumstance to keeping the shabby part of a coat in the 
background.” 

Here is a realistic little sketch which one might call “A 
Tale of a Missionary,” after the fashion of the Sunday-school 
story books: 

“We reached Blank City at eleven o’clock at night, the 
train having been delayed two hours by a wrecked freight car. 
I asked the lone hackman to take me to a good hotel where 
one could get a comfortable bed and some supper. He said: 
‘Well, there’s the Continental and there’s the Palace, and 
there ain't a toss-up between ‘em; but the Palace is nearer to 
the Catholic meetin’-house, and Miz Johnson's first husband— 
she runs the Palace—was a member of that persuasion.’ So 
to the Palace I went. A small lamp, which smelled horribly 
of coal-oil, made manifest the pitch darkness of the long, 
marrow hall where I waited until Mr. Johnson, wrapped in his 
wife’s shawl, emerged from an uncanny corridor. To my timid 
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suggestion that a bit of supper would not be considered ill- 
timed by a man who had been fasting since noon, he replied: 
‘This ain’t an all-night bar, and my wife’s asleep; and there ain’t 
nothin’ cooked, nohow. But you can git breakfast at seven in 
the morning, if you want it.’ This was merely a piece of irre- 
levant information to the priest who was going to celebrate 
Mass, by the grace of God, at eight o’clock. But I said 
nothing, and was shown to my room. It was on the north 
side of the house, and in it there was a stove but no fire. A 
window had parted with two of its panes, regardless of the 
pains of another sort it might inflict, and the wind came in 
like a toy cyclone. The bed had one blanket and a top cover 
made out of a lot of red and green rags sewed on a’sheet, or 
something white; I suppose it was intended to be pretty; it 
certainly was not warm. I got into bed, put my overcoat over 
my feet, but the marrow in my bones was more chilled than 
Hamlet’s, and my teeth chattered so much that I was afraid 
the filling would fall out of one of them. I remembered that 
I had a newspaper in my valise, and paper, you know, is one 
of the warmest things in the world—keeps the cold out and 
the heat in—so I made a blanket of the paper—Sunday edition 
it was, and big; I had not properly appreciated before the 
blessings of the Sunday press. In three minutes I was as 
warm as a prince tucked in under eider down. I went to sleep 
and slept delightfully until six. But during the night it had 
snowed, and the snow had drifted in on the paper and covered 
the bed.” 

This bit of realism provoked a sympathetic murmur, but 
the priest said: 

“Oh, the snow! I didn’t mind about the snow—didn’t know 
anything about it, in fact, until I awoke the next morning. It 
was the newspaper I was thinking of. The snow had turned 
it into pulp. I hadn’t read it, and it had Archbishop Ireland’s 
sermon on Patriotism in the supplement. A thing like that 
tries a man’s patience when he hasn’t the Astor Library around, 
and counts newspapers among the luxuries.” 

On another occasion this genial apostle had an appointment to 
say Mass in a certain church on the following morning. He 
was then between two railroads equally distant, about seven 
miles from either; one train would leave at seven in the 
evening, the other at ten. The priest consulted the driver, 
who assured him that they could make the seven o’clock train 
without any difficulty, so, supperless but hopeful, the young 
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cleric started for the station, only to reach it ten minutes after 
the train had pulled out. There was only one thing to be 
done, and that was to hasten back over the fourteen miles to 
the other railroad. 

“Weren’t you angry?” asked some one sympathetically. 

“Angry? I couldn’t afford to be! I should have had to 
go fifty miles to confession!” 

A venerable old man who had given forty years of his life 
to the service of Indians and pioneers, and had gained chronic 
bronchitis and accumulated at least two hundred dollars, con- 
tributed an account of one of his experiences with “hotels.” 
Foot-sore and weary, he had stopped for a night’s rest. Upon 
asking to be shown to his room, the landlord took up a 
lantern—this tale was related as a sober fact—and conducted 
the priest to a back yard enclosed by an adobe fence, where a 
score of cots were placed, some of them already occupied by 
cowboys and ranchmen, and told the poor tired priest to help 
himself to a bed. This was in New Mexico, where the phe- 
nomenally pure air renders such Spartan treatment compara- 
tively harmless; but it will readily be conceded that for civilized 
man this was really not the most agreeable entertainment to 
be expected. 

Another priest lives in a mud house, when he is not travel- 
ling, a house which cost just fifty dollars to build, and even 
this sum the people were too poor to give, so it was contri- 
buted by the bishop of the diocese. Nor are the bishops 
themselves in some of the Western sees exempt from the 
hardships of their priests. Looking at the matter from a 
worldly point of view, the priest who gives up a good parish 
to become a bishop in certain parts of the West has made a 
sacrifice. 

There is a little story current among clerics of a lazy 
Irishman who was employed as watchman for a gentleman’s 
house. A crony of his, less comfortably placed, said enviously : 
‘You seem to be havin’ a soft time of it, wid nothin’ to do 
but smoke your pipe and watch us poor divils go by ye!” “I 
ain’t a complainin’,” said Pat, knocking the ashes from his pipe; 
“but I tell ye what, Mike, for a good aisy job, I’d like to be 
a bishop.” 

It is possible that some of the friends of a new bishop 
may share Patrick’s conception of his “ aisy job.” 
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A BISHOP’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE. 


When a priest whose scholarly attainments and sterling vir- 
tue have commended him to the powers that be, and he is 
selected for the ranks of the prelacy, there is great rejoicing 
among his friends and his old parishioners; congratulations 
pour in, and presents—vestments, and a chalice, and a cross 
and rings. There is a banquet at which everybody says nice 
things of everybody else, the new bishop’s fellow-priests present 
him with beautifully engrossed resolutions, tied with ribbons, 
expressive of their regrets at his departure from among them, 
their joy at the honor which has come to him, and their good 
wishes for his success; a purse probably accompanies the reso- 
lutions—a purse which neither the givers nor the gifted dream 
how sorely will be needed! There is a farewell reception, then 
a railroad magnate places his private car at the disposal of the 
prelate and his friends, and the distinguished party are whirled 
away—the bishop from a good parish, a settled income, a de- 
voted people, the friends of years. Upon reaching his new 
field of labor there are more rejoicings and receptions and 
processions—it is not necessary to refer here to the religious 
ceremonies which are inseparable from the consecration and in- 
stallation of a newly-appointed bishop—the visitors take their 
departure, and the prelate is left to his fate. He finds debts 
and difficulties, hard work and arduous travel, controversies, 
cranks, and criticism. 

A friend of a popular Chicago rector said to him: “I hear 
it whispered that we are soon to have the pleasure of congratu- 
lating you as the new Bishop of Westoria.” 

“I the Bishop of Westoria!” said the priest. ‘“ Why, what 
have I done that I should be so punished?” 

Some of our Western bishops could, if they would, match the 
stories of the pioneer prelates. It was the companion of a 
bishop on a confirmation tour who tells this o’er true tale. 

The bishop and his companion started from the station to 
go to a church ten miles away from the railroad, in a barouche 
considered the star turnout of the neighborhood, which had 
been sent for them. The weather was very dry and the vehicle 
had not been used for some time, so that when the party 
essayed to cross a creek the wheels parted company, and one 
sank into the water for a rather inopportune bath. The bishop 
had played ball in the days of his youth, so he gave the valise 
containing his vestments a dextrous toss, and landed it in 
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safety on the bank. The driver unhitched the horses and rode 
to the nearest farm-house, where he procured a wagon. It was 
a commodious affair, painted green with red arabesques on 
the sides, and the name of the maker in big letters on one 
end. The bishop sat with the driver in the seat, perched loftily 
on two stiff springs, and the priest folded his legs under him 
and settled himself on some straw. And in this dignified way 
they made their entrance into the parish, where the pastor and 
the people, the school-girls in white frocks and wreaths and 
veils, and the local band had assembled to welcome the bishop, 
all heroically sweet-tempered after their long hours of waiting 
and wondering what had happened. 

Priests and people love their church and do its work heroic- 
ally. When they succeed in building a little chapel with un- 
painted pews, and placing on its walls chromo stations of the 
cross in vivid reds and blues, the sight of which would be a 
mental hair-shirt for an artist, they feel the same sort of ela- 
tion which thrills the popular rector and his prosperous con- 
gregation when an architect’s dream in stately stone and gleam- 
ing marble is dedicated by an archbishop, with the splendid 
ceremonies of Mother Church. 

A stranger to the policy and discipline of the Catholic 
clergy would be astonished, and ought to be truly edified, at 
the class of men to which our missionaries belong. It is safe 
to say that no Protestant denomination ever sends university 
graduates and doctors of divinity to minister to struggling col- 
onies of poor peasants, and to endure the hardships of frontier 
life. Among these hard-worked missionaries is a brilliant mathe- 
matician whose gifts have long been considered wonderful by 
the few who know anything about them; another is an expert 
astronomer; another is a profound canonist. One priest—and 
there may be many like him—has Irish, Germans, Bohemians, 
and Italians in his parish, and he hears the confessions in the 
native tongues of all. 

In charge of a country parish in Kansas is a saintly man 
who was once the Episcopalian Bishop of Rome, with all the 
dignity and power and state the title implies—a man with 
noble blood in his veins, and related to a dozen titled families 
in England, who had a career before him that offered the 
prizes of life, but who gave up everything for the One Thing. 
Every one has heard of Father Gallitzin, the prince-priest of 
Pennsylvania, but hardly any one has heard of this noblest 
nobleman who has exchanged a palace for a cottage, a carriage 
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and pair for a caboose, the place of honor at a ducal table for 
a solitary repast of bread and hominy, and coffee made of rye. 
Ah, the consolation of that celestial book-keeping which lets 
not the smallest fraction of a sacrifice pass unrecorded ! 

The rules of the Catholic Church make scholars of her 
priests—how severe the requirements are, Protestants perhaps do 
not know. The candidate for holy orders spends years, never 
less than five, and sometimes more than twelve, in hard study 
after completing his collegiate course. 

That is, after the youth intended fora secular career has 
taken his diploma and bidden good-by to college halls, his 
companion destined for the church has years of hard study 
ahead of him. Before a young man can be admitted to holy 
orders he must know Latin as a second mother-tongue—all 
his studies in philosophy and theology are made in this lan- 
guage—he must be conversant with Greek, and one or more of 
the modern languages. Not infrequently he knows Hebrew 
and Sanskrit, and many of the great languages of Europe. 
Three years must be devoted to theology, and two to philoso- 
phy, and, in the case of especially gifted students, often an 
opportunity is afforded of pursuing a longer course. Nor is 
the student permitted to begin his course in philosophy until 
he has been thoroughly grounded in the regular collegiate 
branches, 

It is putting the term low to say that the average priest 
at his ordination has spent seventeen years in hard study. It 
is not an unheard-of proceeding for a Methodist or Baptist 
minister to start out to preach the Gospel to more ignorant 
rustics after a six months’ study of the Scriptures and the life 
of the founder of his sect, following a rudimentary course in 
the public schools, and an examination before a board of men 
perhaps more ignorant than the candidate. 

Sometimes, not often, one meets a Catholic priest whose 
manners and speech are not just what Chesterfield would call 
polished ; but this is hardly surprising when one considers his 
life among poor farmers or miners or cowboys, away from all 
refining associations, and too poor to buy the books and peri- 
odicals which might keep him in touch with the world of men 
pulsating beyond the alkali plains or the rock-crowned moun- 
tains. 

In reading of these sparsely settled districts, with churches 
and priests far away, one may be tempted to ask, But why do 
Catholics go to these places? Why don’t they settle where 
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there is a Catholic population, and where a church and priest 
can be supported in their own locality? To answer these ques- 
tions, even if one could, would really do no particular good, 
for one must accept the fact as it is; and the fact is, that Catho- 
lics are scattered all through the Western States, a family 
here, another ten miles away, and one church in an area of 
perhaps forty miles. The beguiling immigration agent has 
something to do with their presence, and the prospect of get- 
ting land—land representing a great and very decided value to 
the Eastern mind—for a few dollars an acre is alluring. And 
the agent for these lands usually has a charming colony—on 
paper—to show them: here is a lot set apart for a Catholic 
church, there are so many acres for a school, or perhaps the 
church is already built. It is not deemed necessary to say 
that there is no Catholic priest to attend it, and no Catholic 
congregation to support it, and that the sparrows are left to 
build their nests in peace above its closed door. Again, the 
optimistic temperament readily accepts church and school as 
among the things that will speedily follow actual settlement, 
and the adventurous element goes into an unknown country in 
a spirit of daring, on a hazard of new fortunes. 

This is, perhaps, a typical case of a pioneer: A young girl, 
a mere child of sixteen, brought up in a fairly well-to-do home, 
in the degree of comfort represented by carpets on the floors, 
some books, silver-plated spoons, and a step-mother, married 
the nephew of a prosperous farmer, and spent the first months 
of married life with the uncle. The young husband had saved 
a few hundred dollars, and he thought that he would like a 
farm of his own. The couple went to Oklahoma and bought 
a claim from a man who had entered it and tired of it, and 
thought themselves in great luck. They have their farm, but 
they live in a log-cabin, the railroad is forty miles away, the 
post-office six, and the nearest neighbor is two miles from them. 
And they now have a baby—a baby son who may one day 
represent his district in Congress, or appear at a friendly back 
door begging for cold victuals. The vicissitudes of Western 
life remind one of Monte Carlo—or would if one had ever been 
there ! 

There is always the tendency, perhaps unconscious, to omit 
the other side in describing anything in which one is inter- 
ested. An ex-citizen of the great West was dilating on the 
prosperity and the possibilities of that section of our country. 
“Why,” said he, “corn is only a dime a bushel. People 
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burn it for fuel; it is actually cheaper than coal.” When some 
one asked him why he had left such a land of plenty—there 
is usually some one around to spoil a good story with these 
inconvenient questions—he answered, “ Because it is so ever- 
lasting hard to get the dimes!” 

As every one knows, the great problem in the West is irri- 
gation; the one bar to prosperity, the lack of rain. Whether 
this obstacle will ever be overcome scientists have not yet ven- 
tured to say, but it is quite certain that for many years the 
Western missionary will have a difficult struggle. And whilst 
there is no Aladdin’s lamp to smooth his way, there is the all- 
potent magic of money. The people, outside of the large 
towns and older settlements, are not able to support their 
pastors; for the greater proportion of them are poor, and 
many of them are in actual want. Yet if the priests are taken 
away it means the falling from the faith of the children of 
Catholics and their children’s children. Everywhere through 
the West one meets with such names as Patrick Walsh, 
Michael Conor, and Joseph Cummiskey, and their owners know 
no more about the old church, the church of their fathers, 
than do the John Wesley Smiths and the Luther Browns, their 
neighbors and associates. E 

Catholics contribute generously and gladly to the support 
of missionaries for heathens in foreign countries. Would they 
not contribute just as gladly to the support of missionaries in 
their own? Is the soul of a Chinaman more worthy of salva- 
tion than the soul of an Irishman, or a German, or a Bohe- 
mian, or even of a plain Yankee, who has sought to better his 
fortunes in the great West’ France has its society for the 
propagation of the faith, and Americans contribute to it; we 
have a fund for negroes and Indians. Does any one imagine 
that if there was a society for the support of the Western 
missions* (one need not be particular about the name) Ameri- 
can Catholics would let it lack for ample funds? 

In addition to the work of giving spiritual succor to Catho- 
lics, priests might be put in the field to teach our well-mean- 
ing Protestant neighbors. The missions to non-Catholics so 
successfully begun by the zealous Paulist Fathers in the East 
might be multiplied with wonderful results in the West. 

The venomous A. P. A. Society is doing its work with dia- 
bolical success. Eastern Catholics may sometimes read in their 


* Such a society is already organized. It is called THE CATHOLIC MISSIONARY UNION. 
Its office is at 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 
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papers of the machinations of this organization, but it is only 
in the West that one sees its aims in all their bald malignity. 

The most ignorant and lurid sermons with which a dema- 
gogue ever sought to inflame the hatred and prejudice of a 
blinded, bigoted rabble in the old Know-nothing days are 
matched, if not surpassed, in our own. 

In cultured and enlightened communities in the East, even 
where solidly Protestant, the Catholic clergy are respected 
as Christian gentlemen, and Catholics are received and recog- 
nized as Americans and Christians, and quite likely to be 
charming people well worth knowing. In the West—it seems 
very absurd to say it in this century of electricity and books 
and university extension, when liberality and culture are our 
shibboleth and shield—this Asinine Political Aggregation of 
Orangemen and unnaturalized Americans, and their agents, 
gravely formulate and scatter broadcast the most heinous 
charges against Catholics. The public has been told at vari- 
ous times that Catholic bishops had filled their cathedrals with 
fire-arms, and that Catholics were to rise on a certain night 
(usually the feast-day of a famous Jesuit is named) to massacre 
their innocent, unprotected Protestant fellow-citizens. The 
A.’P. A. give credit to Catholics for being at least very brave, 
for they are only one to ten in the contest. Ministers calling 
themselves Christians stand up in their pulpits, and, in the 
name of the God of truth, assert that Catholics pay for the 
forgiveness of their sins, and that they can purchase a license 
to break the whole decalogue provided their purses are ple- 
thoric enough and their father-confessors not too high-priced 
in their spiritual wares. Not long ago there was put in circu- 
lation a formidable-looking document resembling parchment, 
emblazoned with a flaming cross, a huge tiara, and a bunch of 
keys (with which the Pope is supposed to open the gates of 
heaven), and signed by the Christian names of the American 
bishops, each name preceded by a cross, in which Catholics 
were warned against the public schools, and commanded to 
band together for the destruction of American liberties, etc., 
etc. It was supposed to be a Papal Bull which had acciden- 
tally—and providentially—fallen into the hands of a true 
American. Its author was really very imaginative, for the con- 
tents and the style and the grammar were most original. 

The effect can be conceived of such a devilish forgery on 
the minds of an ignorant populace, already inflamed with lurid 
visions of a foreign potentate, in the venerable person of our 
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Pope, marching at the head of his legions to crush and kill 
Protestants, and to revel in a carnival of crime, their license 
tucked away securely in their pockets. 

We Catholics have been very patient under our load of 
calumnies, but when abandoned and degraded wretches get up 
before a public audience to vilify all that we hold dear, and 
brand our priests and nuns as human demons, and are upheld 
in their course in the name of free speech, we feel, to alter a 
trite phrase, that patience is not the virtue suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

Even Protestants who are too enlightened to attribute to 
us the horrors invented by the A. P. A. still regard us with a 
sort of lofty pity as beings steeped in a childish belief, and 
fettered by a slavish obedience to a mere man. We are not 
one with them—and cannot be, because of our creed—in pro- 
gress and sweetness and light! 

It is doubtless known by this time, at least to every intelli- 
gent Catholic, that each A. P. A. takes a solemn oath not to 
employ Catholics if he can help it, not to vote for them, and 
to do all that he can against their getting office or acquiring 
any influence in the community. It is true that they try to 
keep this oath secret, that they have changed the P from 
Protestant to Protective, and that they publicly clothe their 
phrases in a beguiling circumlocution, and prate of American 
institutions and public schools; but their real aim, their real 
venom, have been unmasked by fair-minded Protestants as well 
as by Catholics. Dr. Washington Gladden exposed them fear- 
lessly in the pages of the Century Magazine, and copies of their 
infamous oath—the oath which brands them as traitors to the 
Constitution of the United States—have been long before the 
public. 

Among the difficulties which make thorny the path of the 
Western missionary, this A. P. A. society is not the least. 

To sum up the situation of the church in the West, we 
have a vast region, sparsely settled ; Catholics few in numbers, 
and living far apart; few priests, and each priest with several 
missions and a parish large in area, necessitating travel and 
privations for himself, and inadequate spiritual ministrations for 
the Catholic people; poor little churches with the scantiest 
supply of cheap vestments, loaded with debt, and a mortgage 
hanging like a veritable sword of Damocles over the pastor’s 
head. Children are growing up, and they must have schools; 
orphans are homeless, and asylums are required; people fall 
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ill, and hospitals are needed. The State may step in with ap- 
propriations for non-sectarian institutions—non-sectarian can 
usually be translated “anti-Catholic’—but an institution in 
charge of sisters cannot be helped because it is sectarian, 
although it is expected, quite as a matter of course, that these 
same sisters receive into their hospitals and asylums the sick 
and the poor without question of creed or compensation. And, 
lastly, like a poisonous fungus spreading over the land and 
killing out the growth of life-giving plants, is the A. P. A. 

Who will be the St. Vincent de Paul of needy souls, and 
crown the passing century with commensurate aid to the organ- 
ized society for the help of the Western missions ? 

Another little problem in arithmetic will show that if one 
Catholic out of every twelve in the United States will con- 
tribute annually twenty-five cents, or one out of every forty- 
eight one dollar, there would be a fund of a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and this sum distributed among the twenty- 
three dioceses of the West, in proportion to their needs, 
would—but who can foretell, even in words, the wonderful 
work it would do? 

The men are not wanting, the tried soldiers are in the field. 
We can safely leave to future generations the task of writing 
their biographies and giving them stones—let us, their contem- 
poraries, give them bread. 











—— Se 











THE INDIAN GIRL’S FIRST LESSON: A GLIMPSE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN MISSION. 


LEAVES FROM THE ANNALS OF THE URSULINES. 


BY LYDIA STERLING FLINTHAM, 


COUNTRY’S greatest pride should be its women. 
To standing armies it may point with exultation, 
but each and every man along the ranks is but 
the embodiment of woman’s prerogative to rule 
the destinies of nations. The statesman on the 
rostrum, sending forth in glowing accents the words destined, 
perhaps, to wake a slumbering people, has heard at a wo- 
man’s knee the first sweet lessons of patriotism and devotion 
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to right. Thus the world looks to woman for all that is no- 
blest, and it has been rightly said that though man educates 
the people, yet woman educates man. 

Considered in her various relations as maiden or matron, or 
in her holier capacity of the self-sacrificing religious, woman 
has ever been an object of interest, and the story of her vary- 
ing missions never fails to rouse the attention of the most in- 
different. In her work as the nun we shall consider her to-day, 
and particularly as a member of the vast body of Ursulines 
—that great society which in the old world was the first to 
bind itself by vow to the instruction of young girls, the first to 
cross the seas and, in the new world, to hold out its hand to the 
down-trodden Indian, and, tearing aside the veil of ignorance, 
show him the path to knowledge and morality. 

In 1535 St. Angela Merici, an Italian lady of noble extrac- 
tion, founded at Brescia the Ursuline Order for the instruction 
of young girls, placing it under the protection of St. Ursula, 
virgin and martyr. Until St. Angela’s time no religious order 
had existed founded for this end. To her, therefore, belongs 
the honor of having first traced out to woman the career of 
the apostleship. 

The widespread influence and personal magnetism which 
had already won for St. Angela the titles of “ Holy Maiden” 
and “ Little Saint of Paradise,” enabled her to gather the fair- 
est flowers among the Brescian maidens. With twelve of 
these she began the work for which she had longed, and the 
rapid spread of the order through Italy, and into Germany 
and France, testifies to its immediate and increasing popularity. 

Ursulines observe the cloister, and each house is indepen- 
dent of the other upon its secure establishment. In some 
cases, when necessity requires, the cloister can be dispensed 
with. Thus the plastic character of the order accommodates 
itself to all countries and all times. In France, the house of 
Paris furnished the examples of highest perfection. Its mem- 
bers added to the three usual vows of religious, a fourth—the 
instruction of young girls. From it sprang Boulogne-sur-mer, 
which has given to our own country so many of her zealous 
members. 

Not in Eur»pe alone do the Ursulines claim the privilege 
of being pioneers of the modern education of woman, but they 
were the first to plant the germ in America, 

During the reign of Louis XIV. Mother Mary of the 
Incarnation, whose name is spoken with reverence by every 
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Ursuline, crossed the Atlantic in 1639, just nineteen years after 
the Mayflower had touched our shores—and began in Quebec 
the instruction of the French settlers and the Indians. 

A coincidence lies in the fact that in 1638, when Rev. John 


CONVENT AND ACADEMY AT DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Harvard, in the infant colony of Massachusetts, endowed the 
institution which is New England’s pride, Mother Mary 
was cherishing in her convent at Tours the project of educat- 
ing the French colonists. So we may consider Harvard and the 
Ursuline schools of Quebec as contemporary, as well as the 
first institutions of learning on the continent, north of Mexico. 
The first task of the new arrivals in Quebec was to learn the 
Indian dialects. This they did with such success that in two 
months they were enabled to teach the natives in their own tongue. 

Under a spreading ash-tree, tradition relates, Mary of the 
Incarnation sat, day after day, teaching the Indian children. 
When small-pox broke out in the colony, she gathered into 
their humble convent the sick and dying, and cared for them 
with the tenderness of a mother. 

The Ursulines had chosen a favorable moment to enter 
Canada. The field in which the missionaries had long labored, 
with little success, began now to yield fruit. But their diffi- 
culties were many, their expenses great. Not only the Indian 
children, but often their families, had to be clothed and fed 
gratis; not only must the “bread of instruction be broken,” 
but the food of the body as well. It would have been an in- 
sult, according to Indian ideas of hospitality, not to have 
offered food to their guests, so it happened that the “pot of 
sagamite”’ rarely left the fire. Five Ursulines to attend to 
these calls of both body and spirit were few indeed, and the 

VOL. LXVI.—21 
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demands on the larder were continually increasing. But, as 
Mother Mary remarked, “the pot of sagamite was never empty.” 

We may imagine the task of taming the graceful gazelles of 
the forest—the wild Indian maiden, to whom brush and comb 
were hitherto unknown, whose bed was the ground, and whose 
feet knew covering only in winter! But the gentle Ursulines 
won the hearts of the dusky children, and conquered through 
them the rough warriors of the forest. 

Mother Mary ranks among America's heroines, and by the 
Indians she was regarded as an angel. Her great heart has 
left its influence upon succeeding generations of religious, and 
the sisterly spirit of the Ursulines displayed itself to those of 
New Orleans in an hour of need, and threw open their doors 
te the inmates of the Charlestown convent, destroyed by a 
fanatical mob in 1839. 

The second foundation of Ursulines on the Western continent, 
and the first in the United States, was at New Orleans, in 1727. 

De Bienville, governor of the Louisiana colony, understand- 
ing the needs of his people, endeavored to obtain religious 
teachers for their children. Placing the cause in the hands of 
Father de Beaubois, S.J., superior of the Jesuit missions, 
he ere long beheld the happy consummation of his hopes. 
Father de Beaubois journeyed to France, where he obtained 
from the Ursulines of Rouen a community of ten professed 
religious, headed by Mother St. Augustin Tranchepain. There 
was also a novice, who had the honor of being the first reli- 
gious to pronounce sacred vows in the United States. The 
project was placed under the auspices of Louis XV., who is- 
sued an edict in their favor. The voyage was long and tedi- 
ous and beset with many perils, so that it was fully six 
months ere the zealous nuns beheld their destination. 

Their arrival was hailed with gladness, and as soon as 
practicable they began their labors, instructing rich and poor, 
whites, Indians, and negroes. After the Natchez Massacre, the 
poor orphans thus left desolate were warmly welcomed by 
the gentle Ursulines, and one of the community dying, and 
two having returned to France, the many duties fell heavily 
upon the seven religious left at the convent. Yet, in spite of 
all, they never regretted their native land, and their unfailing 
zeal won all hearts. 

An Indian chief who came to offer sympathy to the French 
after the massacre remarked, upon seeing some of the nuns 
with a group of orphans: ‘“ You are like the Black Robes; you 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF LIFE: GRADUATES OF THE PITTSBURG ACADEMY. 


work for others! Oh, if we had two or three of you yonder, 
eur women would have more sense!” 

Most of the ladies of the colony were educated by the 
Ursulines, whilst girls of humbler rank crowded their day- 
schools, Their evenings and Sundays were devoted to instruct- 
ing Indian and negro women and girls. Later these noble wo- 
men received under their protection large numbers of the ex- 
iled women and children of the unhappy Acadians. 

The great regard in which the nuns were held by both 
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France and Spain is testified by numerous writings from the 
authorities of those countries, whilst there are also in their 
possession letters from our early and most popular presidents, 
expressive of the highest esteem. 

The retrocession of Louisiana to France caused consterna- 
tion in the community, some of whom, fearing a repetition of the 
horrors of the French Revolution, favored selling their property 
and founding a convent in Havana. In this they were fortu- 
nately opposed by Very Rev. Thomas Hassett, who encour- 
aged the less timid in their resolution of remaining. Some, 
however, could not be induced to stay, and sixteen sisters, in- 
cluding the superior, left for Havana, where they founded the 
convent which still exists. The arrival of other sisters from 
France served to revive the drooping spirits of those remain- 
ing, who had continued their labors as before. 

Keeping ever in touch with the times, the Ursulines of 
New Orleans bear to-day the same reputation as teachers that 
they enjoyed in early days. At the World’s Fair the committees 
of judges, both Catholic and secular, awarded their schools diplomas 
for art, class, and needle-work, and for French and fancy work. 

A few years ago the sisters mourned the death of Mother 
Augustine O’Keefe, who spent many years in the community. 
She was one of those unfortunate Ursulines who was turned 
out in the night with her sisters and helpless charges from 
their peaceful convent in Charlestown, Mass., and beheld their 
home burn to ashes beneath the flames, not more greedy than 
the fanatical mob which started them. A book is extant, en- 
titled Zhe Burning of the Convent, which Mother Augustine 
(known as Mother Austin before her transfer to New Orleans) 
declared to be a series of falsehoods. Her own account, which is 
common history in the New Orleans community, is a thrilling one. 

These ruthless fanatics, with the cry of “ Down with the 
Pope! Down with the convent!” on their lips, spared no 
one—not the helpless living, not the dead in the coffins, whose 
bones they scattered to the winds! The sisters, dreading sac- 
rilege to the Lord of Hosts, lifted the movable tabernacle, 
and hurrying into the garden deposited it in a bed of aspara- 
gus which had run to seed. Their efforts were fruitless, as it 
was discovered by the miscreants, one of whom pocketed the 
sacred species. As he entered his home, however, he fell dead 
on the very threshold. A swift judgment indeed! 

To the Ursulines of New Orleans belongs the honor of in- 
stituting the devotion to Our Lady of Prompt Succor, now 
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devoutly practised by the people of Louisiana, who attribute 
many blessings to her intercession. 

From the venerable institution of New Orleans sprang the 
famous St. Ursula’s in Galveston, Texas. She has reached the 














PRESENT CONVENT AND ACADEMY AT COLUMBIA, S. C., AND RUINS OF CONVENT BURNED 
BY FEDERAL TROOPS. 

“Golden Milestone,” but wears on her brow no trace of the 
struggles which marked her infant existence. To the wise ad- 
ministration of Mother St. Pierre the school owes its secure 
establishment on the road to success. The Civil War, which 
checked for a time its progress, could not hinder its advance- 
ment, once the conflict was over. In 1861 its class-rooms, that 
echoed to the sounds of girlish laughter, were converted into 
hospital wafds, and sick and dying soldiers were nursed with 
tender charity, irrespective of creed, nationality, race, or party, 

In grateful memory of these services to God and country, 
the cloistered portals of the Ursuline Convent are thrown open 
twice each year to delegates commissioned, respectively, by the 
Confederates and G. A. R., to decorate the humble grave 
wherein rest the mortal remains of Mother St. Pierre, the 
“Soldier’s Friend and Ministering Angel.” 

The academy is empowered to confer diplomas and degrees, 
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and of the efficiency of its teachers many a bright home affords 
unquestionable testimony. Situated near the beach, it is one 
of the most imposing school edifices in the Union, and, with 
its splendid galleries and towering spires, reminds one of the 
baronial castles of Europe. 

At the instigation of Bishop Dubois, of Galveston, a branch 
of these Ursulines was planted in Dallas, Texas, and the little 
band beheld as their first abode a dwelling 12x20 feet in 
dimensions ! 

Half amused, the sisters wondered what they were to do 
with their pupils. With only their talents and a system of 
training that has withstood the test of centuries, united to the 
ready tact which could adapt itself to the needs of a new 
country, they bravely set their brains and hands to work to de- 
vise ways and means to prosecute their mission. 

From the first the sisters met with a cordial sympathy from 
the people of Dallas, and this bond has grown with the growth 
of the place into an identification of interests. From seven pu- 
pils in the February term the number grew to fifty before its 
close, and since that every scholastic year has shown an im- 
provement on the last. 

Among the noble women who stand out in bold relief as 
founders of Ursuline convents in this country, the name of 
Mother Julia Chatfield is prominent. In 1845, under the pro- 
tection of the Right Rev. John Baptist Purcell, D.D., of Cin- 
cinnati, she founded the famous Academy of St. Martin’s, Ohio. 
To Father Machebceuf, the zealous pastor of several counties in 
Ohio, is due the immediate foundation of the order in that State. 

A visit to Europe was necessary to settle important busi- 
ness there, and he was commissioned by his bishop to obtain 
religious from Europe to open an academy in his diocese. 
Two fine locations for such an institution had lately been donated. 

Father Rappe, then pastor of Toledo, who was to act as 
substitute in Father Machebceuf’s absence, gave to the latter 
letters to Mother St. Ursula, superior of the Ursulines in Bou- 
logne-sur-mer, where he had for several years been chaplain. 

To this superior Father Machebceuf, as soon as _ possible, 
made his application. 

Meanwhile, in Beaulieu, there had been re-established since 
the Revolution a house of the Ursulines, which, however, met 
with such reverses that, saddened and discouraged, its members 
were upon the point of disbanding. But God had other de- 
signs for them. The superior heard through friends of Father 
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Machebceuf that he was negotiating for sisters from Boi 
sur-mer. She wrote to the mother in Boulogne, askin 
several sisters from her convent might be permitted to join 
those from Boulogne in their new venture. Whilst this corre- 
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spondence was progressing, Father Machebceuf in person visited 
Beaulieu, and after a conference with the superior, proceeded 
to obtain the bishop’s consent to their departure. But the rela- 
tives and friends of the sisters, learning of their intention, 
rose in arms, and the convent was thronged with relatives and 
former pupils, who implored them, tearfully, not to leave. 
Others, more importunate, had recourse to the civil law, and 
one morning the sisters found before their doors the mayor 
and the municipal council, who, upon being courteously invited 
to enter, earnestly endeavored to shake their resolution. 

At the height of these grievous trials a letter from Bou- 
logne came like a ray of sunlight into their troubled hearts. 
It stated that Mother Julia Chatfield would join them as 
superior and, with a novice and a young postulant, would ac- 
company them to their new field of labor in the West. 

How to get certain sisters out of the city without rousing 
too much feeling on the part of their relatives, was a problem 
that next engaged their attention. 
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A novel solution was found. Knowing that Mother Stanis- 
laus’ family would strenuously oppose her going, it was arranged 
that she and a lay sister should steal away at night disguised 
as market-women, and, proceeding on foot to St. Cére, pass the 
night with an aunt of one of the nuns, who was in the plot— 
thence to Paris, where the others, leaving a week later, would 
meet them. Then journeying to Havre, they would join the 
three from Boulogne. Accordingly, with dress retroussé, as was 
the custom, her feet encased in sabots—now preserved as a 
relic of this historic episode—Mother Stanislaus set forth on 
foot to St. Cére accompanied by the lay sister. 

Their amusing yet trying adventures whilst assuming this 
strange attire are quaintly set forth in a beautiful volume, 
Fifty Years in Brown County Convent, which was published by 

@these Ursulines in commemoration of their golden jubilee. 

Who can fathom the emotions of these zealous religious, 
who, as they set sail from Havre, severed with one stroke the 
ties of friends and country? With faces turned towards the 
land of promise, they mourned not for the things of the past, 
but “reached out their hands to the things which were to 
come.” Every detail of that perilous voyage is set down in the 
volume mentioned above, and we may follow them step by 
step in their tedious journey from New York to Cincinnati, and 
thence to St. Martin’s, Brown County. Arriving at the lat- 
ter place late one night, they were entertained by the genial 
Fathers Cheymol and Gacon, whose generous devotion to the 
community later won undying gratitude. After supper they 
were domiciled in a little out-building used by two domestics. 
Finding neither locks nor bolts to the door, they proceeded, 
woman-like, to form a barricade of the beds and washstand. 

In the night they were aroused by heavy footfalls, and most 
peculiar sounds. Visions of wild Western Indians rushed into 
their minds! But the sound of familiar voices stilled their ter- 
ror, and later they discovered that the savages they had pic- 
tured were the Aorses that, breaking from. the stable, had wan- 
dered into the passage of their dwelling! 

These circumstances were not calculated to happily impress 
the beauties of Western life upon these polished European 
ladies, but they who had broken the ties of friends and home 
were not to be daunted by even greater trials, and with cheer- 
ful hearts they began the foundation of their new abode. 

Brown County Convent! The pen loves to linger upon the 
pages which tell its history. So widely is it now known, that 
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Brown County and the Ursuline Convent at St. Martin’s, Ohio, 
have become synonymous terms. “ Brown County” has gath- 
ered her pupils from nearly every State in the Union and be- 
yond seas. Hundreds of Christian wives and mothers are dis- 
seminating the seeds of the fruit of Brown County training, 
whilst, hidden away 

in various convents, 

she is proud to num- 

ber Ursulines, Car- 

melites, Ladies of 

the Sacred Heart, 

Visitandines, Bene- 

dictines, Domini- 

cans, Sisters of 

Mercy, of the Good 

Shepherd, of Chari- 

ty, and of St. Joseph, 

all working for the 

one end—God’s 

greater glory. How 

many women whose 

names are household 

words, whose songs 

ring unending echoes 

in the hearts of men, 

whose pens _ have 

been wielded in the Rt. Rev. RICHARD GILMOUR, D.D. 

cause of truth and 

justice, look back upon their happy school days at Brown 
County Convent! And never was theme sweeter or dearer than 
that which recorded the praises of such an Alma Mater! 

With smiles over which arises the mist of tears they re- 
call the beloved foundresses, Mother Julia and Mother Stan- 
islaus, called by the loving titles of Notre Mere and Ma Mere. 
Of these two no praise could be an exaggeration. The holi- 
ness of their lives, the result of their patient labors, are in- 
scribed in enduring characters on the convent walls, and are 
written on the souls of Brown County’s many children. 

Last summer the Brown County Institute held its annual 
meeting near St. Martin’s. Besides being called upon to show 
their building and entertain bands of from four to twenty, the 
sisters dnvited all the teachers and their friends to spend a 
half day at the convent. Numbers of them had never come in 
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contact with Catholics, not to speak of being in total ignorance 
of the religious life, and their visit was like a ray of sunlight 
dispelling the gloom of prejudice. 

A worthy daughter of “Old Brown County” is the flourish- 
ing Academy of St. Ursula’s, in Santa Rosa, Cal., which since 
its establishment in 1880 has claimed an increasing patronage. 
Apart from the academy, the sisters also conduct many of the 
city’s parochial schools. 

Another is the Ursuline Academy in Columbia, S. C., which 
was founded under the auspices of Right Rev. P. N. Lynch, by 
six nuns from Brown County, with the bishop’s sister as superior. 

From its beginning their foundation flourished, though trials 
were not wanting to test their virtues and to increase their merits. 

Some miscreants, resenting the appearance of nuns in the 
city, began a series of petty persecutions, such as hurling stones 
at the windows, shouting opprobrious epithets, and on one oc- 
casion firing a pistol-shot into the house—presumably at a sta- 
tue of Our Lady. Though the shot narrowly missed the mo- 
ther superior, yet the only damage done was the shattering of 
the window-pane and the shooting off of the shooter’s thumb! 
The sisters finally appealed for protection to the mayor, who 
placed a guard around the convent, and at one time even acted 
as patrol himself. This state of affairs roused the righteous 
indignation of the best Protestant gentlemen of Columbia, who 
called a meeting and put to shame the rioters, who “ returned 
to their homes so quietly as not to disturb the nuns by their 
footfalls.”’ 

But their peace was now disturbed by the strife of Civil 
War, and the closing year of the struggle marked the darkest 
hour in the history of these devoted nuns. Their convent and 
academy were pillaged and destroyed by the Federal troops 
under General Sherman, in spite of the positive promise of 
protection given by the commanding general. On the night 
of February 17, 1865, the pitying people of Columbia beheld 
a sad spectacle on their streets—a procession of cloistered 
nuns, together with their pupils, leaving their loved convent 
to the flames, and themselves seeking safety in the Catholic 
church-yard, where they remained all night. A temporary asy- 
lum was found for them at the Methodist College, which had 
lately been used as a Confederate hospital. 

The nuns lost, at one fell blow, everything they possessed. 
Yet no feeling of revenge entered their hearts; instead it re- 
mained a custom for twenty years after to offer a general Com- 
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munion on the anniversary of the firing for those who had 
shared in that wicked deed. Thus do God’s chosen ones re- 
venge their wrongs! 

The Ursulines remained several months at the college, dur- 
ing which time they endeavored as far as possible to carry on 
the work to which they were vowed—teaching their pupils 
orally and from any chance books they found at the college. 
There followed five wretched months of privation, during 
which time one of the sisters succumbed to the exposure and 
poor fare and died—“a victim of circumstances.” At the end 
of that time a home was provided for them on a farm belong- 
ing to Bishop Lynch, three miles from the city. 

Dark days followed; but finally brighter ones dawned, and 
the labors of the Ursulines have been crowned by the posses- 
sion of a handsome convent and academy, situated in a beauti- 
ful section of Columbia, and where many of America’s best and 
noblest women have been trained. 

The Ursulines of Cleveland boast of the oldest Catholic insti- 
tution of learning in that diocese. It was founded in 1850 by 
Bishop Rappe, and the nuns came, like those of Brown County, 
from Boulogne-sur-mer. To-day Cleveland is a city of magnifi- 
cence, but on that far-away August day the eyes of those gen- 
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tle strangers fell: upon a comparative wilderness. Undaunted, 
however, they set to work and in a short time opened day, 
boarding, and parochial schools, all on the grounds of the small 
domain they had purchased. So marked was their success that 
very soon these daughters of St. Angela perceived that there 
was no more room for the little ones of the parochial schools. 
Then new schools were built upon the convent grounds. It 
was not long, however, before these too were more than 
crowded, and in 1853 Bishop Rappe was obliged to obtain 
from Rome permission for the Ursulines to go out to the differ- 
ent parts of the city and take charge of the parochial schools. 

When, in the days of St. Charles Borromeo, the Ursulines 
of Milan threw open their cloistered doors, and going forth 
cared for the plague-stricken inhabitants, that deed was written 
in golden letters upon the pages of history. Can we not draw 
a parallel between those and the nuns of Cleveland who, at 
duty’s call, leave their cherished cloister and go forth like those 
of old—not to nurse the physically sick indeed, but to crush 
the poisonous germs of vice and ignorance and to sow those 
of piety and knowledge? 

In 1872 the academy became a collegiate institute. The 
course of. learning comprises the preparatory and collegiate, 
and many successful teachers in Cleveland and elsewhere who 
are graduates of this institution testify to its educational worth. 

Feeling the need of even greater space, it was deemed ad- 
visable to purchase a property near Nottingham for a board- 
ing school. This they named Villa Angela, and it was not a 
new foundation, but merely a separation of the boarding and 
day schools. The same courses of study are adhered to as in 
Cleveland; in both places not only are the fine arts and the 
sciences carefully inculcated, but great attention is paid to 
those “homely duties” which often make or mar the comfort 
of a household. Each year a gold medal for domestic economy 
is awarded to the young lady who excels in the household arts. 

At Villa Angela the nuns, kneeling in their peaceful chapel 
and looking out over the waters of Lake Erie which lap the 
shores of the domain, must be reminded of their beautiful 
Boulogne-sur-mer, which they left long years ago. Surely that 
mother’s benediction has tarried with them! 

The Ursuline Convent in Cleveland established new founda- 
tions in Toledo and in Tiffin, Ohio. 

The former was begun in 1854 bya colony of five religious, 
and more closely identified with the early history of Toledo 
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than any other institution is the Ursuline Convent of the Sacred 
Heart. It is now passing the twenty-fifth year of its existence 
as an incorporated college. Its curriculum embraces a thorough 
classical course, the graduates in which receive a diploma and 
the degree of bachelor of arts, and the commercial course, 
which is completed in two years, and includes book-keeping, 
stenography, type-writing, etc. The latter has been taken by 
a large number of young ladies who now fill responsible and 
lucrative positions as secretaries, book-keepers, stenographers, 
and other places of trust in Toledo and elsewhere. The student 
in this course receives a commercial certificate and the degree 
of master of accounts. 

The kindergarten department is also a feature, and its con- 
tribution to the World’s Fair was especially noted. Object- 
teaching was explained by illustration. Thus, the figure of a 
miss with a skipping-rope executed in water-colors, and ac- 
companying ones of the hemp, cotton, and flax plants, with 
those of a cow and a sheep, told in unmistakable words of the 
origin of the rope, linen, cloth, leather, and wool of which the 
clothing was made. 
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The students of the different grades contributed to the 
same exhibition several elegantly bound volumes showing the 
regular class-work. The title-pages were handsomely illuminated 
by exquisite designs of flowers, mottoes, etc., done in water- 
colors, India-ink, and in etchings. The literary work comprised 
poems, essays, and papers of the highest merit, whilst the 
altar linens, china, and oil painting will not soon be forgotten 
by those who: saw them. 

The handsome prospectus of the Toledo Academy is issued 
from the sisters’ own press, and at the recent alumnz _ reunion 
each guest was presented with a dainty card of ivory and 
silver from the same source. 

As publishers, indeed, the Ursulines have much to be proud 
of, if we may be permitted to use such an expression in their 
regard. The beautiful volume recently published, descriptive of 
the work of women at the World’s Fair, was compiled by the 
Ursulines. Brown County Convent has issued two handsome 
books, Fifty Years in Brown County Convent and Golden Jubilee 
of Brown County. Who has not read the Ursuline Manual, with 
its rich combination of prayer, meditation, and instruction? 

Six religious from Cleveland began the foundation at Tiffin, 
Ohtio. As the unfamiliar figures passed through the streets 
some one exclaimed: “They are Catholic nuns.” Little did 
the people think that their prejudice would thaw under the in- 
fluence of those same nuns, nor could they foresee how, in 
after years, one of their ministers would sacrifice his pastorate 
in a neighboring town rather than yield to his parishioners 
by withdrawing his daughter from the Ursuline Academy of 
Tiffin, where she was a pupil. 

When the same bigotry, in the guise of A.-P.-A.-ism, showed 
itself in the presence of one of Tiffin’s most prominent mer- 
chants, he met it with the rebuke: “Yes, my clerks are Catho- 
lics, and we all feel better for it. My daughters were edu- 
cated by the Ursulines, and if I had a dozen they should go 
nowhere else.” 

Even before the academy began to confer collegiate honors, 
the superintendents of the public schools were eager to select 
teachers from its graduates. Some of these now lead their pro- 
fession without being obliged to show either diploma or certificate. 

In 1855 the Ursulines came to New York, and have con- 
ducted flourishing schools in the Archdiocese of New York ever 
since. Their institutions at Bedford Park and New Rochelle 
are doing their share in the educational work of New York. 
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The daughters of St. An- 
gela are also located in Pitts- 
burg, Pa., whence they came 
in 1870 from Havre, France, 
at the breaking out of the 
Franco-Prussian war.  Bi- 
shop Domenec kindly re- 
ceived them, and their pre- 
sent academy on Winebiddle 
Avenue occupies one of the 
most beautiful locations in 
the eastern section. Like 
so many institutions con- 
ducted by the Ursulines, it 
has been granted all the 
rights of a college, and num- 
bers of Pittsburg’s most 
prominent and wealthy citi- 
zens send their daughters 
here, realizing the value of 
that training which educates 
both mind and heart. They 
are taught to be not “ fash- 
ion’s gilded ladies, but 
brave, whole-soul, true wo- 
men,” elegant ornaments of 
society indeed, but jewels 
of the home circle as well. 
They are urged not to court 
publicity, but to “let their 
light shine before men” by 
good example and the prac- 
tice of those virtues which 
make a woman what God 
intended her to be—“but a 
little lower than the angels.”’ 

The Ursuline Order is 
rightly noted for its mother- 
ly spirit, for deeply does it 
drink of that great fountain 
of love gushing from ‘the 
heart of their mother, St. 
Angela. And whilst they 
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look with kindly, affectionate eyes upon the countless other © 
sisterhoods since founded to work in God’s field, they yet glory 
in the distinction of being the first to break the furrow. 

From stately buildings, where children of wealth enjoy every 
convenience that modern progress knows, we turn to a spot in 
Montana where women of this same noble order are working 
for the little ones of those who first trod our soil—the true 
Americans—the down-trodden Indian, who, like Ishmael of old, 
feels that “his hand is against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him.” 

Tell me, wise statesman, noble philanthropist, have you 
solved the Indian question yet? No! But out there, among 
hardships impossible to picture, devoted women are solving it 
for you! 

In the beautiful Yellowstone Valley, Miles City lies sweet 
and smiling among its swelling hills and rolling plains. Often 
has the iron horse puffed into the busy “ cow-boy” city in 
quest of the black diamonds from the mountain side, but on 
a certain day in January, 1884, it bore a more precious freight 
than its accustomed one; nor was the wealth of the moun- 
tains its goal. It carried a tiny band of apostolic women— 
Ursulines from Toledo, who had come to face with unwavering 
faith and courage the contrast between the old life and the 
new. Behind them the peaceful seclusion of convent silence ; 
before them—what? Only God could tell. At the bidding of 
two noted prelates, the late Bishop Gilmour of Cleveland and 
Bishop Brondel of Montana, they had prepared to face all the 
labor and poverty of a mission in the far West, and now went 
forward like children leaning on a father’s arm. 

From his episcopal city, Helena, four hundred miles dis- 
tant, Bishop Brondel had come to meet them. For years had 
this man of God labored among the abandoned Indian tribes 
and had given an example of self-sacrifice so sublime as to 
defy all words of praise. That day there stood by his side 
Father Lindesmith, chaplain at Fort Keogh, the great “ Rus- 
tler,” with whom right and rule were law and patriotism next 
to fidelity to God. 

We read the records of the Ursulines in the far West with 
mingled smiles and tears. 

The first night they were installed in the log-cabin of Mrs. 
McCama, a lodging-house for ranchmen and cow-boys! The 
next day their first thought was to secure a little home of their 
own. This they did, but at what a sacrifice! Father Linde- 
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smith was absent, and the strange shyness of Miles City Catho- 
lics left them entirely unaided. Alone they trod the streets, 
seeking a house—alone they sought the plumber, the tinsmith, 
the coal-dealer, and grocer. No one came to assist them, and 





TEACHERS AND PUPILS AT ST. PETER’S MISSION. (1) REV. MOTHER AMADEUS. 
(2) SISTER ST. IGNATIUS. (3) SISTER ST. THOMAS. 


they spent the day in the roughest household labor, and when 
at last with frozen hands they succeeded in building a fire, 
they left their toil to watch the smoke that went curling up 
from the first Ursuline Convent in the Rocky Mountains. 

Where volumes might be written, it is difficult to condense 
within present limits the story of the trying labors and destitu- 
tion of those weary days. 

Father Lindesmith, with characteristic humor, had written 
to Toledo that “there was no use coming to Montana unless 
they could rustle,” and they did not disappoint his hopes. 

The various missions were opened in the following order: 
Miles City, St. Labre’s, St. Peter’s Mission, novitiate and mother 
house, in 1884; St. Paul’s and St. Xavier’s, 1887; St. Ignatius’ 
and Holy Family, 1890; St. Charles’ and St. Berchman’s, 1892. 

At all of these are taught various tribes of Indians. Until 
July, 1896, the sisters received insufficient but regular support 
from the government. Now, the mission schools still receive 
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forty per cent. of their contracts for 1895, but the supply has 
been entirely cut off from St. Peter’s, where there are the 
mother house, novitiate, and a hundred Indian girls. Around 
this mother house the sisters’ tenderest memories dwell. For 
seven years St. Peter’s consisted of a row of log-cabins con- 
nected by a porch. One snowy day the ranchers sought the 
nuns in vain. They were buried in snow and had to cut their 
way out with axes into the daylight. Day after day the sisters 
lighted the lamps at ten in the morning, because the snow 
had curtained off the windows, and the most convenient way 
they found of going from the back of the house to the front 
was to cross the roof on the huge snow-drifts. When the snow 
melted in the spring and the summer rains came on, then their 
sufferings were greatest, for the poor little roof leaked, and the 
sister who did the cooking often waded knee-deep in water 
to get the meals, and was compelled to fasten an umbrella 
over the frying-pan ! 

In the winter of ’90 the sisters sheltered a thousand children. 
Last winter many were exposed in their camps to frightful 
sickness and hunger. This was the fate of the little ones. 
But the larger girls—ah! their guardian angels alone knew (their 
misery! These poor children flock to the sisters. They wash, 
comb, clothe, feed, shelter, educate them, and they have not 
a cent on earth save what comes to them in sweet Charity’s 
hand. Oh! you whom God has blessed with abundance, and in 
whose heart he has poured the oil of his charity, turn to those 
noble women whose pleading voices are lifted in behalf of the 
outcast Indians. Your charity may save countless souls, and 
hedge around with banks of lilies the endangered innocence of 
the Indian girl ! 

One word about Mother Amadeus, foundress and superior- 
general of the Ursuline missions—a woman of magnetic power, 
whose labors and privations stamp her face with that indescrib- 
able charm which recalls the poet’s lines: 


“If an artist paint her, he would paint her, unaware, 
With a halo round her hair.” 


Once when Mother Amadeus was on her way to the Crow 
Mission she was caught in a huge snow-drift. The sleigh could 
not cut through, and she and her companion lay in the snow all 
night when the thermometer registered forty degrees below zero. 
Again, she and three companions were nearly an hour in the 
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frozen waters of Blue Creek. A cloud-burst had dug the bed 
of the stream, and the horses, mistaking the ford, stood motion- 
less on the chasm’s verge. The driver fainted in horror, and 
Mother alone guided the terrified animals until help came. 

At another 
time this remark- 
able woman was 
beset by a pack 
of wolves. Kneel- 
ing down, she re- 
cited the ‘“‘ Memo- 
rare,” and_ the 
hungry fiends 
swooped around 
the mountain side 
and left the nuns 
safe. 

But they con- 
sider none of 
these perils like 
unto the one which 
threatens them 
now. Penniless, 
unaided, is it not 
with the faith that 
works miracles 
that they throw 
open their doors 
to the thronging 


Indian children, 
and invite them WALZINTHIA : AN INDIAN GIRL OF ST. PETER’S MISSION, AS 
PRESENTED TO PRINCESS EULALIE. 











to the arms which, 
alas! may soon drop powerless at the side? Oh! that the 
day may soon dawn when they who make the laws in our 
beloved land may lay aside the bigotry and hatred which too 
often curse our legislation, and right these wrongs. May they 
come to understand the great heart of the self-immolating Ur- 
suline, who labors against every drawback for the unhappy sav- 
age, and who teaches him through his children to be a Chris- 
tian and a true citizen! 
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BOOKS TRIUMPHANT AND BOOKS MILITANT. 
BY CARINA B. C. EAGLESFIELD. 


HERE seem as many ways of dividing literature 
as there are departments in it, and it may ap- 
pear superfluous to suggest another; but, if we 
look beyond the mere contents of books, be- 
yond the dividing lines which separate poetry 

from prose, science from fiction, etc., etc., we may discover 
that literature naturally divides itself into two classes and per- 
forms two distinct offices. In the one class are the books 
we cannot live without, and in the other the books we can 
dispense with. I have chosen to call the first “ books tri- 
umphant ’’ and the second “books militant,” and the develop- 
ment of this paper will, I trust, make my idea plain. 

These divisions may, and often do, blend into each other, 
yet each is, after all, distinct and independent of the other. 
A triumphant book is a book of power—an immortal book; 
and a book militant, which word seems not so plain, is one of 
knowledge, of use, a provisional work, a book on trial and 
sufferance. It may be compared to a soldier, for it marches 
in and takes its place upon the stage of life, like a soldier on 
duty. Fighting its way for existence, with colors gaily flying, 
it is used by the powers that be, and then, when the battle is 
over and we have gleaned from it all we need of knowledge or 
pleasure, it marches out again, not so boldly and confidently, 
perchance, as it came in. 

New discoveries in the scientific world make the book of 
use old in ten years, new fashions in novels make us smile at 
the books our grandmothers wept over, and new schools of 
poetry make us yawn over the poems our grandfathers declared 
perfect of their kind. The fight of the book militant is over, 
its mission ended; we build upon the foundations once deemed 
ultimate new facts, new theories, and these in turn pass out 
into oblivion and decay. But a book triumphant knows neither 
decay nor death, as long as the language exists in which it 
speaks. To amend or revise a militant book is a praiseworthy 
thing. The living power in the book is bound to remain, while 
the form or teachable facts are ever being re-clothed in new 
and more acceptable garments. But to attempt to vary or 
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improve a book triumphant is to plagiarize. The soul of the 
work is incarnated, and to dissever it from the lovely body 
would be to mutilate. The difference between a mortal and an 
immortal book is as deep as life, for in the one we have life 
embodied, in the other kaleidoscopic pictures, perhaps lacking 
in every vital quality, or a presentation of long strings of mere 
working facts and theories. An immortal book is the soul of 
the man looking forth from its illumined pages; and as no two 
men ever read the open page of life with the same eyes, so 
no two triumphant books can be alike. Literature cannot sur- 
pass what is greatest and deepest in life, therefore the immor- 
tal books must touch an answering chord in our natures before 
we understand them or make them our own. It has been said 
that it takes a great man to criticise a great book, and this 
truth underlies the apparent extravagance of the statement 
that the spirit of the book and the spirit of the critic must be 
in sympathy, else the message is broken and the book speaks 
to deaf ears. With all Dr. Johnson’s greatness—and he was a 
great and good man, more lovable and human than Milton 
by many degrees—he could not justly estimate Milton’s work, for 
his mind was out of sympathy, because lacking those qualities 
which are demanded of the critic of Paradise Lost. 

We all like to keep good company, and I have some sym- 
pathy for those unlucky wights who are so honestly ashamed 
of their inability to read certain immortal works—Paradise Lost, 
for instance—that they maintain a discreet silence. Honesty 
keeps them from pretending to admiration, and frankness from 
their point of view would accomplish nothing except a com- 
fortable easement of conscience, which they are quite willing 
to forego. Occasionally one of the world’s immortals discloses 
curious limitations of spiritual vision. One would naturally 
conclude that the message would be of far deeper import to 
them than to men of smaller mould, but this does not always 
hold good, and we have some rather startling examples of this 
lack of literary insight. Emerson could see nothing in Shelley, 
Don Quixote, Aristophanes, Miss Austen, or Dickens. He 
rarely read a novel, and thought Hawthorne’s books not worthy 
of him. His opinion on Dante fills us with dismay, it is so 
contrary to what the majority would conclude ought to be the 
inevitable effect of the most spiritual mind of the middle ages 
upon the most spiritual mind of modern times. Emerson’s 
judgment is delightfully frank, if inscrutable. He says: “ Dante 
is a man to put into a museum, but not into your house ; 
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another Zelah Colburn; a prodigy of imaginative function, exe- 
cutive rather than contemplative or wise.” Is this what we 
would expect from the author of Soctety and Solitude ? 

It is consoling to feel that the scope of a book militant is 
narrowed to its own short day of fame; its agencies work not 
beneath the surface. It teaches, amuses for a brief span only, 
while the influence of a triumphant book fills the mind with 
awe, so limitless, so infinite are its possibilities. Its mission is 
to uplift the soul, and its foundations are buried in the deepest 
parts of our natures, while its spirit carries us into the loftiest 
regions attained by mortal intellect. A book triumphant often 
touches the soul with such swift, unerring aim that the shock 
throws the mind out of its usual balance. Alfieri, in the 
strange story of his life, tells of the powerful effect which the 
first reading of Plutarch’s Lives had upon him. ‘I flew into a 
transport of joy and rapture, and could my wild, unbridled 
satisfaction have been witnessed by anyrone, I should have 
been taken for a maniac. Cries and groans and inarticulate 
exclamations were all I could express at the treasures unfolded 
before me.” 

Plutarch has had an influence which bids fair to become 
immortal, and his devotees, though not all so unbridled as 
Alfieri, are many and faithful. Emerson says that “ Plutarch 
cannot be spared from the smallest library; first, because he is 
so readable, which is much; then, that he is so medicinal and 
invigorating.” The genial Montaigne read his Plutarch loving- 
ly, but our confidence in his judgment is slightly shaken when 
he calmly informs us that he can see nothing in Cicero but 
“wind’’! Long generations of school-boys will probably be the 
only ones to endorse this opinion. 

What a difference there is between our books! We are 
trained by the books militant, the books of use; we grow 
through yielding ourselves to the triumphant books. No 
education is rounded which leaves out of consideration the 
moulding influence of the great poems of the world. No 
purely technical school can succeed in sending forth a bal- 
anced man. When allegiance is given too exclusively to the 
militant books, which are tools, stock in trade, the spiritual 
nature is left to starve and the balance distorted. It is the 
soul, not the skill, which survives in a book; and the main 
difference between a triumphant and a militant book is the 
difference between genius and talent. We fondly call trium- 
phant books ‘‘the kinsmen of the soul,” all others being mere 
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acquaintances, touching the outer circles of our lives only. 
Emerson said that he used his books as an intellectual stimu- 
lus “to set his top spinning,” but the true books are as the 
men and women who, flesh of our flesh, blood of our blood, 
stand so close to us that we almost tremble at the thought of 
criticising them. It is not the militant, passing books which 
educate us; we must have them, but always, bear in mind, in 
their subordinate place. Andrew Lang says that the best 
training for life is found in the three immortals of the world, 
the Bible, Shakspere, and Homer, and Emerson asks why the 
young men of the race cannot be educated on Plato. Do not 
criticise your great books; let them pass beyond the “ outer 
portal of criticism” into the heart, and then read them with 
your heart. A great book must touch us before it can teach 
us; therefore let its beauty sink deep into your soul, and after 
you love it and cannot live without it, you may wisely begin 
to criticise. ‘ 

There seems to be a time to read books, and a season for 
each one, and it is well to study our moods and find out just 
what book fits into each particular mood; but read, read, read, 
and you are sure to come into your kingdom. Dr. Johnson 
thought we should always read according to inclination, and 
the sage of Concord agrees with him, though limiting the choice 
to famous books and never a one less than twelve months old. 
What the reader with strong natural leanings towards new and 
not famous books is to do, Mr. Emerson saith not. Probably 
such benighted density did not occur to him as having any ex- 
istence. I would beg leave to differ with both learned doctor 
and sage, and suggest that we qualify and temper our natural 
inclination with a large humility. If we fondly hug our taste 
and conceitedly fancy it to be the highest or the right taste, 
because our very own, we shall never grow, and growth should 
be the ambition of every lover of books. Taste, dip into, and 
persistently try to enjoy the best books, and you will very 
probably do so in time. Yet a book, if it speak at all, ought 
to be part of our lives, as it was once bone and marrow of 
the man who created it. There is a subtle connection between 
triumphant books and the progress of the world. The steady 
trend of the former is towards the light, and our real growth 
could be measured by our appreciation of them. A great book 
is always optimistic, and our highest moods see amelioration 
and improvement in the advancing centuries. Dogmatism in 
matters of literature is peculiarly obnoxious, and no one can 
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say the final word on even so open a subject as the number 
of immortal books. There is no final judgment in letters, as 
there are no final books. The greatest book is only the finite 
speech of the soul, and “the soul of man is ever growing and 
striving upwards through endless experiences into larger knowl- 
edge of itself.” 

Yet the consensus of the world’s opinion gives not more 
than a score of immortal books, and of these I will only take 
four as immortal] in their entirety: the Bible, Homer, Dante, 
and Shakspere. There are happily many triumphant books, 
which are immortal in those parts that have been breathed up- 
on by the genius of their creator. Of these individual taste 
goes a good way towards selection. We are apt to look upon 
our favorites among books somewhat as we do upon our own 
kith and kin, being marvellously touchy if any one dares to 
make invidious remarks about them, but using large liberty in 
criticising them ourselves. Their foibles and idiosyncrasies are 
ours also, and woe be to the friend who ventures to smile at 
our family ways! Among the crowned kings of the intellect 
most of us count Plato, Milton, Cervantes, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
and Emerson, and certain gems of Hafiz, Heine, Shelley, Lowell, 
Hugo, and Sand are perfect in their way; their sway is, how- 
ever, not over the entire world, and there are some to eagerly 
dispute their claim. But the supremacy of the four great ones 
is beyond doubt; all pay glad allegiance to them. It is but 
recently that the literary value of the Bible has aroused the 
interest of scholars, and every expression of opinion in this 
new field claims earnest attention. Professor Munger, in speak- 
ing of the literary form of the Bible, says: 

“Tt is not necessary in literature that it’ spring from the 
literary motive. Christ himself uttered much that is in the truest 
sense literary. It does not matter how it comes about, if it is 
the genuine thing. Christ was without the literary purpose, 
but that does not forbid us from counting the ‘Parable of the 
Prodigal Son’ as a consummate and powerful piece of litera- 
ture. The great master-pieces do not primarily spring from the 
literary sense or motive, but from human depths of feeling and 
duty, their absence leaving the inspiration if anything more 
free. Out of such unconsciousness came Hamlet, the Jmitation 
of Christ, the Pilgrim's Progress, the Gettysburg Oration, and 
many others.” In common with all immortal books, the Bible 
is a growth, a creation. Its structure.and its style are a part 
of it, and cannot be separated from it. A work of mere talent 
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can be divorced from its style, but in the master-piece the style 
is the incarnation. To many devout natures this may appear 
almost sacrilegious, yet I believe there will be no loss of spirit- 
ual insight, and a large gain in intellectual pleasure, by looking 
upon the Bible as a great literary work, made up of separate 
and distinct parts. The stupendous task which the editors of 
the Polychrome Bible have undertaken will eventually give us 
the Bible in all its pristine beauty, and the work will glorify 
this century by its breadth, liberality, and scholarship. Poets 
have the birthright of spiritual vision, and surely Dante is the 
most spiritual poet the world has ever seen. He is a contrast 
in almost everything to Homer, the other immortal poet. 
Homer appeals to the entire world, Dante to the elect few; 
yet both are for all time, and therein lies the mystery. There 
is something sacred, inaccessible, and intangible about genius, 
and the creator, least of all, understands the mystery. Goethe 
was not posing, I think, when he disclaimed his ability to ex- 
plain his treatment of Faust; the inspiration seized possession 
of his soul and he wrote because he had to write. Mrs. Stowe 
once told a friend that she had no idea how Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was going to end. It simply unfolded itself before her, and 
her hand penned the lines which her genius dictated. Each 
age compares itself with the immortals, and holds up its own 
fairest types to the mirror of the past, hoping to find kinship 
with them. Are we not always translating our master-pieces ? 
Does not every tragedy recall the divine trio of Greeks? Does 
not every lyric date back to Hafiz? These pictures from the 
childhood of the world exert a perennial fascination over us, 
and we feel that no such sane, fresh, and natural views will 
ever again prevail. Carlyle called Dante “the spokesman of 
ten silent centuries,” and the phrase is grandly expressive. 
There is but one Divine Comedy, one poem so comprehensive 
in scope, so deep in feeling. But these books are not easy 
reading, and we too readily neglect them to skim over the 
ephemeral froth of the hour, not once recognizing that they 
should be our daily and perpetual food. 

To pass to our next Immortal. It would be a superfluous 
task, and one far beyond talent or inclination, to criticise 
Shakspere; Henry James says that every new critic of Shak- 
spere makes it a matter of principle to differ with every other 
critic; and as I have no new views to offer, it becomes me to 
confine myself to the bald statement that Shakspere is the 
greatest of the immortal men the world has seen. 
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There is a little book which comes so near to being one of 
the immortals that I have a mind to put on my list—the /mi- 
tation of Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. It is a slender book, 
but teems with knowledge of humanity. The soul of its writer 
speaks directly to the soul of the reader, and the truth, simplicity, 
and charity of it have made it a guide to the greatest and purest 
of minds. Surviving all the philosophy and science of its age, 
it is read and revered in many languages, and time seems pow- 
erless to diminish its influence. 

Books may be triumphant in many ways. Though lack- 
ing perfection of form, they may have a certain spiritual qual- 
ity which is so fine and true that it appeals directly to us, 
and its moulding influence extends beyond its own day in- 
definitely down the ages. /ohn Halifax, Gentleman, is such 
a book, and I doubt not that it will continue to awaken the 
same noble yearning, the same pure, high ambition in young 
men for many generations to come. There are such books 
in every language, and their mission is a very noble one. 
They are like the influence which a quiet nature, strong, 
sweet, and unspoiled by the world, often exerts upon all who 
come in contact with it. We may also compare them to a seed 
which is sown, grows, and sows itself again and again, till it 
can be said to obtain everlasting life. Who reaps the cropr 
How many are sustained by its succulent food? How many 
grow to noble stature who, without it, would have lived worth- 
less, stunted lives? These influences which breathe forth from 
a book are so pervasive, so incapable of analysis, that we scarce- 
ly take note of them. They are like light and the air we breathe, 
giving sustenance and vigor in a subtle, noiseless fashion, im. 
perceptible to the finest senses. The analogy becomes too 
tempting; we shall soon be comparing books with every prize 
within man’s reach, for there is no lover of books who does 
net dote on extolling his idol’s charms, and surely nothing 
arouses such warmth of feeling as to find that some familiar 
author has loved the same books that we cherish. Who is not 
pleased that Alexander Dumas loved Goethe, Shakspere, Virgil, 
and Scott?—that Goethe once said that the reading of Sir 
Walter made an epoch in his life? And who does not confess 
to a sinking of heart at hearing that pure, sweet-minded Emer- 
son and the womanly, gifted George Eliot enjoyed—positively 
enjoyed—reading Rousseau? I confess to finding Rousseau dis- 
gusting, though all the while recognizing the genius of the man 
and the high literary quality of his horrible Confessions. 
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The line separating triumphant from militant books is a very 
irregular one, at times so slight as scarcely to be perceived, 
and we are in doubt on which side the book stands. Matthew 
Arnold’s three estimates may aid us somewhat in fixing the status 
of a book—the first being the measure of strength and joy we de- 
rive from the book, the second the historical, and the third the 
personal estimate. Yet one thing is certain—no book is immortal 
to us if it does not triumph serenely over the first estimate. We 
must derive some positive pleasure, some good from the book, 
must be uplifted and cheered by it. Dr. Johnson put the mat- 
ter in a nutshell when he said: ‘‘ A book should teach us either 
to enjoy life or endure it.” 

The office of literature, broadly stated, is enjoyment, and to 
insure this laudable end there must be, alas! too frequently, 
forgetfulness of self. It is such a good thing to forget our- 
selves, our duties, our wasted lives, our petty ambitions, the 
hurry and rush of things, and live in the satisfying realm of a 
book! This is the function, above all others, of the novel, and 
the sole reason for its being. The novel which for the time 
makes us banish sorrow, disappointment, and failure does a very 
gracious thing, and its influence on our lives, at least, is 
supreme. George Eliot wields this magical charm over some, 
myself among the number, while others, whose lives touch 
mine at many vital points, derive nothing at all of pleasure 
from the books which so uplift and cheer me. There are, alas! 
so many boundaries set on every life, the groove in which we 
all tread our destiny is so narrow, the limits of our activity so 
confined, the walls which shut us out from the Elysian Fields 
so high and rough, that I wonder we do not more clearly ap- 
preciate the gifts which books spread before us. Consider how 
free and limitless is their world compared with ours! When 
we enter into their kingdom we are granted converse with the 
deathless ones; our souls sing and soar, unfettered by any 
bound, and we may, for the time, forget that we are but aliens 
and guests in a larger sphere. Seldom is duty so closely allied 
to pleasure as in the duty, which devolves upon every one, of 
reading. I have noticed a tendency in many men and women to 
look upon all reading which did not touch their particular 
vocation in the light of a luxury, and I think the measure of 
their content would be greatly enlarged if they could heartily 
agree with the opinion of two famous men, Cardinal Newman 
and Bishop Baxter. The saintly prelate cites among our duties 
“the duty of living among books,” and Baxter goes so far as 
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to exclaim: “ Do not our hearts hug our books? Do we not 
quiet ourselves in them far more even than in God?” Sir 
John Herschel also looked upon reading in the light of a duty, 
clothed in the garb of a legitimate pleasure. He says: “If I 
were to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness 
and cheerfulness to me through life and a shield against its 
ills, it would be a taste for reading.”’ Therefore fill yourselves 
with the books of use, the militant books, that you may live 
with the triumphant ones. It is absolutely sure to enlarge 
your horizon. No man ever grew narrow through over-much 
reading, and the deeper insight into truth which the genius 
puts into his book enables us common mortals to more truly 
understand life. The greatest gift the gods can bestow is, 
after all, knowledge of life; not of mere externals, of the crude 
facts of the militant books, but a knowledge of motives and 
springs of action. There are some rare natures who get along 
with profit to themselves and uncriticised by the world with- 
out much reading, but they are too rare even for an example, 
and it is safer to worship than imitate them. Abraham Lincoln 
was such a man. His power and influence over men could not 
have been greater, it would not have been amplified by read- 
ing, and might even have diminished somewhat, for he read 
the book of nature at first hand, needing no interpreter, no 
external aid. What he needed only were the facts and dates 
and accounts of things, which the books of use gave him. The 
insight, the transfusing power were there in the man, for he 
was all genius, the very man to write immortal books had cir- 
cumstances turned him in that direction. I count my time 
far better spent in reading than in writing. We do not need 
the little thoughts of little men—and that is all the most of 
us can offer—as much as insight into one immortal man, and 
years, nay, a lifetime of study are not too long for it. Study 
and worship the triumphant books till you understand them; 
it will be the measure of a well-spent life. But there is an 
order to be noted, failure to observe which makes us mere 
book-worms and intellectual gluttons. We must study life first 
and afterwards books, from our knowledge of life. The connection 
between literature and life is vital, but we can never get our 
knowledge of humanity from books alone. Neither Shakspere 
nor Goethe can teach us humanity; but if we become patient in- 
vestigators on a small scale, we can derive much light and 
strength from the study of the largest results of the largest minds. 








‘* Ah, thou rare Rose! a shelter all unmeet 
Was Thine—a rude shed open to the sky! 
Came on the gray wind’s wings the snow and sleet 
When Mary's heart leaped up with sudden beat 
To hear a new-born Baby's first weak cry.” 
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CHRISTMAS DAY IN DUNGAR. 


BY DOROTHY GRESHAM. 


wa HRISTMAS EVE, long looked for, much talked 
of, has come at last. It has been snowing. all 
the morning in soft, gentle, fleecy showers. The 
branches are bending under the white burden, 
the robins are flying for shelter and shyly drop 
on the window-sills for a feast of crumbs. I throw up my 
window and revel in this home-like scene. The park looks 
strange in its bridal array, the mountains are gloomy under 
the dark clouds, and sulkily retire from view. The air is life- 
giving, and I long to be out and away. There is much to do 
before the day is over, and, snow or sunshine, Kitty and I 
have a long drive on our programme. As I stand admiring, 
she comes galloping up from the lodge, her hat and cape bor- 
dered with snow-flakes, her eyes and cheeks glowing. She sees 
me above with the robins and, waving her whip, cries: 

“The compliments of the season! It is glorious! Come 
along; we shall have a charming day for our spin.” 

I am down in the hall and with her before she has 
finished. Aunt Eva and Nell, according to the old family cus- 
tom, remain at home to give the Christmas-boxes in person to 
the people in the neighborhood, while to those at a distance the 
provisions are sent, Kitty and I being the Mercurys this year. 

We were to have driven, but as we must be out in the 
cold all day, it has been thought wiser that we should ride, tak- 
ing Barney, one of the Dungar stable-boys, and the pony.-cart 
for the presents. The air is bracing if chilly, but we trot and 
gallop when we feel the sting; the roads are hard, and the 
snow melts as it falls. At the cross-roads, in the wood, through 
the village street, beyond the bog, and far into the mountains, 
we call, and leave greetings and gifts from Crusheen and 
Dungar, galloping away ’mid a shower of blessings for ‘the 
auld and young misthress,” and a share for ourselves, such as 
“May the light of heaven be about ye!” “May the world 
wonder at your riches, Miss Kitty!” ‘May the heavens be 
your bed, Miss Dolly, and the Lord send you safe home!” 

But the funniest benediction comes from blind Biddy, who, 
after a long supplication for our spiritual and temporal welfare, 
winds up, “ An’ may we always have ye whin we want ye!” 
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Barney’s salutation at each door is ‘‘God save all here,” and 
is answered from within with a warm “God save ye kindly.” 
It is growing dark by the time we get through all our calls, 
and, returning by the chapel, we find the priests still in the 
confessionals, where they have been since morning, surrounded 
by old and young. The chapel is icy! No fire, of course, 
and the fathers must needs take a brisk turn, wrapt in their 
great-coats, to keep their feet warm. We are so heated with 
our exercise that we do not feel it much—Kitty not at all— 
and when I express surprise, she is much amazed. She says 
every one is so accustomed to the cold that they do not mind 
an occasional severe day like this, ending with her usual joke 
at America: ‘Of course your people expect to climb to hea- 
ven in down and purple velvet.” 

We get home full of fun and adventure, to find Nell rather 
weary after all her interviews. We help with the remainder ; 
Kitty, with long familiarity, sending them off with merry words 
and extra speed. 

I am worn out when all is over; Kitty rides away to Cru- 
sheen with as much zest as if she had been luxuriating all day. 
We gather round the fire, joyous if weary, feeling we have 
done a good day’s work in making so many happy.. Kevin has 
been out on the mountains all the week shooting, and has just 
returned. We tell him our experiences, and he is full of indig- 
nation, tempered by admiration for Father Gerald. 

Whenever he can, on his mountain expeditions, he spends 
the night with the sweet friend of his boyhood, when Judy airs 
all her injuries against his reverence, that Kevin might “spake 
to him ’’—his early rising, his long hours in the confessional, his 
hard life, etc., etc. This time she is in tears over Father 
Gerald’s latest, being almost consoled by Kevin’s unqualified 
sympathy. The fact is, Mrs. Riordan was so miserable that when 
his reverence found her lying on straw, he sent down his own bed 
to her, taking the cot for himself until better days should come. 

“T tell you,” added Kevin, full of wrath, “I gave it to old 
Gerald this time; but he is not a bit afraid of me. I put on 
my hat and made for the door, declaring I was not going to 
stay where there was even no bed for me. With a stride he 
collared me, and then he had his say, which had a calming 
effect on me; his one question being, ‘ Now, Fortescue, I know 
you pretty well by this time, and, answer me, could you rest at 
night in comfort with a picture of a young mother—a delicate, 
suffering woman—lying on straw ?—if ’t were a man ’t were bad 
enough, but a woman!’ I did not answer him, of course—too 
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much encouragement for worse things—but I rang for Judy to 
let us have dinner, and wrote an order for a bed. Coming 
away this morning I told her when it came it was to be put 
in Father Gerald’s room, and that it was mine, so that if any 
one should ever come for that, she could kindly say I should 
send the bailiff after it. Her face was smiles from her cap 
down, and I have settled that matter satisfactorily, I think,” 

I go to bed to dream of home and long dead scenes of 
childhood, to be aroused in the dusk of the Christmas morning 
by Jane’s low-voiced ‘‘ Merry Christmas, Miss Dolly! We are all 
waiting for you; we shall be late for Mass.”’ I promise to be 
with them in a quarter of an hour, and hurry down stairs. The 
servants are all coming to Crusheen for the early Mass, Father 
Tom saying every year one of his three Masses for Uncle and 
Aunt Eva. Down the avenue through the white world, the 
light of the lanterns falling on the snow, we make‘a goodly 
cavalcade, leaving Kevin and Nell alone in Dungar. This 
Crusheen Mass has been for years a great Christmas feature, 
and is talked of for months after. This is the first time for 
generations that a relative of the Protestant Fortescues has 
gone with the family retainers to the Christmas Mass, and much 
comment and prophecy are the result on the road. 

I am on Princess Maud to keep myself warm, Barney, on 
his pony, leading the way through the darkness. Uncle Des- 
mond is standing in the lighted hall to meet us, and silently 
they all file into the oratory. Some one touches my arm, and 
in a wheedling tone a voice says: ‘“ Miss Dolly, will you tell 
the masther I want to receive this morning, and if he will spake 
a couple of words to Father Tom?”’ 

It’s that rogue Thade Darcy, and I am prepared for him. 
The women spoke of it coming. He never will go to confes- 
sion like every one else, but appears on Christmas morning at 
Crusheen, with a childlike air, begging to be “heard.” Each 
year Father Tom vows and declares that never again shall he 
listen to that rascal if he does not come to the station, and 
just as regularly Thade arrives and conquers. I turn on him 
now, intending to wither him; but his bland, witty answers 
are ready to quell every onslaught. I have a frightful strug- 
gle to keep solemn during the encounter, and in sheer despair 
hand him over to Uncle Desmond. He must have won again 
this time, for half an hour later he marches up to Holy Com- 
munion with the rest of us, with the most venerable, sanctified 
look, as if he were a veritable pillar of the church. Father 
Tom drives away for his second Mass in the chapel, and after 
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breakfast we go in to the last Mass at eleven o'clock. The 
altar looks very plain and poor to my New York eyes—no 
crib, but the atmosphere of peace and good will among the 
congregation has, after all, the true Christmas glow. We are 
overwhelmed with good wishes coming home, the whole parish 
wanting to offer them in person. We get Aunt Eva away by 
main force, as Nell and Kevin will be awaiting us at Crusheen, 
coming straight from church to meet us on our return. We 
have much amusement over our mutual surprises and presents. 
Uncle reads the names, and Kevin, with a characteristic speech 
and a bow that embraces all the room, presents them in a 
most ludicrous manner. 

We dine late, as the priests breakfast for the most part at 
one o'clock, and the evening is on the wane when they begin 
to gather; Father Gerald arriving at the last moment, when 
we had given him up. He looks very tired, but brightens up 
as Kevin escorts him into the room, introducing him with deep 
solemnity to Rev. Fathers, Ladies, and Gentlemen as “ his Lord- 
ship the Bishop of Crusheen,” and taking his arm, leads in the 
procession to the dining-room. We take our places, old Father 
O’Connor and Kevin by mutual request being seated side by 
side, and then indeed we all shiver in our shoes, for now we 
know that for the rest of the night there will be no peace for 
the wicked, still less for the innocent. I open fire in a low 
tone on Father Gerald, giving him Kevin’s account of his 
kindness to Mrs. Riordan. He is much amused as he de- 
scribes Judy’s. and Kevin’s wrathful countenances and the lat- 
ter’s denunciations, adding: “‘ Fortescue is so indignant always 
at anything I do; but we never hear of “zs acts. He does 
more hidden works of benevolence among the poor moun- 
taineers than ever any one dreams.” 

“Father Gerald,” I asked somewhat later, “do you never 
feel lonely away in’ your mountains without a congenial soul 
for months together ?”’ 

He looks at me with amused surprise. 

“Lonely?” he says. “I have never known what the feeling 
means. I have no time, in the first place, and in the second, 
I would not exchange my lot with any man living.” 

“Yes,” I respond, “but do you never long for some one 
to talk to you?” 

“Talk? Why I hear plenty of that all through the day. I 
have my own delightful self for miles in the saddle at morn- 
and at night the most charming friends in my few books— 
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only, unfortunately,” with a wistful smile, “I get so little time 
to see them.” 

“ How do your days go so quickly? You at least ought to 
have time to read, I should think.” 

“Well, here is a specimen of my days, and see what you 
can do with it: I had a sleep this morning till six, made my 
meditation, said my first Mass, read my office, heard confes- 
sions of the workmen who could not come yesterday; then 
the parish Mass, baptisms, and several interviews on mixed 
questions; rode six miles to the second chapel, confessions and 
Mass at eleven o'clock, and when all was over breakfast at one 
o'clock. Three sick-calls in different directions—the last four 
miles from here—and you saw what hour I arrived; that is the 
ordinary Sunday’s work—many times out at night as well.” 

While he speaks I look at his thin, worn face, and hair 
fast growing white, and then at Kevin’s smooth, fresh, boyish 
one, and wonder no longer why Father Gerald looks ten instead 
of one year older than his lively friend. 

“But,” I continue, “do you never weary of it all? The 
confessional now—two whole days each week given up to it!” 

“The confessional,’ with a far-off, ecstatic look, “is the 


greatest joy in my life. I never feel tired no matter how 
long I sit there. The wonder of being a medium of reconcili- 
ation between the Creator and creature is a daily and hourly 
consolation. I so often think, did we priests fully realize the 
power of the confessional the whole world would be converted. 
There is no life so even, so naturally happy as a priest’s, were 


you— 

But Father O’Connor breaks in: ‘“ Father Gerald, I was in 
town yesterday and saw the vicar. AsI was leaving he said, in 
a dry sort of tone: ‘When have you seen Father Gerald? A 
promising young man that; I am thinking of asking the bishop 
to send in his name to the university for the chair of Beg- 
ology.’””’ 

Kevin is jubilant at this announcement, and the two wags 
come down on the crushed candidate of the unexpected honors. 
Aunt Eva joins forces with her nephew, and we all take up 
the gauntlet with spirit. The wit and banter are replaced later 
on, in the old drawing-room, by entrancing harmony; Moore’s 
Melodies ringing cheerily in duos, trios, and quartettes. Every 
one in Ireland has a musical soul, and we wind up the memor- 
able Christmas night with a grand chorus of “Auld Lang 


Syne.” 
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WORK OF THE LAITY IN A SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY MONTGOMERY FORBES. 


&FTER fourteen a boy turns with set purpose away 
from childish things; yet not to those of man- 
hood, for their significance is not yet grasped by 
him. What the innocent child cannot compre- 
hend, what the busy man drives from his mind, 

floods aimless youth with all the fascinations of novelty and 
seductions of unchallenged promise. Youth is the impressiona- 
ble period; youth is the assimilative period; youth stores up 
the physical, mental, and moral resources of a life-time, and if 
a man is to be reached from without at all it must be while 
he is still a youth. 

This is not a new doctrine. The first conqueror under- 
stood it when he put to death all his grown-up enemies and 
reserved the youth for future subjects. But the doctrine has 
lately obtained new prominence, because never before was the 
world in general so thoroughly aroused to the duty of uplift- 
ing humanity. This has been the business of the church all 
along; now it has become especially the business of those out- 
side the church, with the one distinction, that the church is 
seeking first the Kingdom of Heaven, while those who are 
merely strangers to her are bent upon the improvement of the 
world. Perhaps it would be aside from the point to ask 
whether their beneficent activity is one of those “great signs 
and wonders to deceive, if possible, even the elect,’ but this 
much is apparent, here as elsewhere: “the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of light.” 

The watchword has been given all along the line of 
humanistic philanthropy: ‘Save the youth; the youth saved 
is the man saved; if the youth is neglected, the man is usually 
past saving.” 

The word has been like seed sown in good soil, and the 
Kindergarten system, the University Settlement system, the 
Public Education system, the Protestant Sunday-School sys- 
tem, the Epworth League, the Society of Christian Endeavor, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, are some of the grand 
divisions in that mighty army whose marchings and counter- 
marchings fill the land with their reverberations, whose litera- 
ture has penetrated into every home, whose permanent and 
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costly buildings adorn every city, whose acts are the concern 
of legislators, the food of popular discussion, the hope of 
fifty million hearts. The generation developed under these 
influences and firmly established in the principles of these 
organizations, is even now receiving into its hands the reins of 
government, the balance of social, political, and religious power. 
It is an essentially mundane and unspiritual generation. It 
takes off its hat to the school-house and remains covered when 
it passes the cross; but its worldliness is kind. The situation 
is at once the most baffling and the most promising with which 
the church has had yet to deal. This noble, industrious, and 
true people seems ready for the perfection of a supernatural 
religion, yet refers to its good works and asks in all sincerity 
how it can be justified in exchanging them for the contrasting 
conditions to be found in the Catholic fold. 

“The thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” was 
Longfellow’s refrain, but they proceed without logic and satisfy 
without conclusiveness. Youth sits like an idler in the city 
gate, welcoming every one and concerned with none. His 
reason is not active, critical, afrown with duty, but passive, 
nonchalant, emotional. Every Telemachus needs a Mentor, 
not to dominate his reason, never to force it, but to keep it 
awake, to supply the sense of accountability which youth lacks, 
to provide an antidote of truth for the sophistries of evil and 
a motive of loftiness against the suggestions of nature. In the 
attempts of non-Catholic humanitarians to meet this need the 
weakness of their position has been most evident, for not all 
the sciences and the arts, not all the fraternities and charities, 
not all the false philosophies and heretical theologies of human 
invention can satisfy the blind cravings of a soul whose ulti- 
mate destiny is that God who founded one church to be his 
witness and representative. 

So far has the deficiency been compensated by zeal, how- 
ever, that non-Catholic youth of fair breeding in America to- 
day are comparatively free from the grosser vices. Philanthro- 
pists have sought also to reform the vicious and depraved by 
high ideals of excellence. Social consciousness, proceeding 
with princely self-assurance from the American home and fos- 
tered by every variety of social organization, has been the chief 
instrument in their hands. Next to the supernatural, it is the 
most powerful defender of public morals, but in the vocabulary 
of the church such words as “ classes’ and “ masses” are not to 
be found. She is admitted even by her enemies to be the loving 
mother of the poor, the ignorant, the social pariahs; her mater- 
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nal anxiety does not deny responsibility for children whose 
betrayals of her are past. expression, and she is so far removed 
from a system of class distinctions that she derives little aid 
from the influence of social consciousness. She is a supernatural 
society, sustained by the bond of faith. When this bond is 
properly conserved, no seciety can compare with her in unity 
and consciousness of unity. Catholics now, as when the Epis- 
tle to Diognetus was written eighteen hundred years ago, “are 
not distinguished from other men either by country or by lan- 
guage or by customs. They dwell both in Greek and barbar- 
ous cities, as the lot of each may be, following local customs 
as to raiment and food, but exhibiting withal a polity of their 
own, marvellous and truly incredible. They dwell in their own 
country, but as sojourners; they share in everything as citizens, 
yet suffer everything as strangers. Every foreign land is to 
them a country, and every country a foreign land.” 

A bad Catholic often becomes a worldling in the most pro- 
nounced degree, an Ishmaelite, his hand against all men and 
all men’s hands against him. From such are corrupt politicians 
recruited, and saloon-keepers, and the outlaws that walk the 
streets, and those who deal dishonestly in trade. To such, non- 
Catholics, decorous, law-abiding, pupctilious of honor and self- 
respect, are always pointing with their query, “If for these you 
are responsible, how can you claim our allegiance?” But it is 
cheap invective to accuse the Church in America with default 
towards any of her subjects, when the field of her duties is so 
broad and the efforts of her teachers are so strenuous. 

A number of priests and laymen have come to feel it on 
their consciences of late to undertake something in behalf of 
youth between the ages of First Communion and mature young 
manhood. First Communion is itself a guarantee of the child’s 
previous good training, and young men of established character 
find inspiration to high endeavor in their Lyceums, Institutes, 
Reading Circles, and the Summer-Schools. But one of those agi- 
tating the subject says that from the class of thirty in which he 
was prepared for First Communion, only thirteen have grown to 
be devoted Catholics, the others are more or less indifferent, and 
two or three are commonly reputed desperadoes. Each reader 
must decide how far this instance can be taken as representative. 
American church statistics are most unsatisfactory ; estimates of 
lapses from the faith vary, and the number of those who have 
received scarcely more than elementary religious instruction is 
equally past determination, although of supreme importance ina 
discussion of lapses, since the majority of them are due to lack 
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of instruction. The private authority quoted above insists upon 
this truth: his fellow-communicants were left, like himself, to 
develop under non-Catholic and even non-Christian influences. 

Among remedies, catechetical instruction is as old as the 
church ; its continuous use is proof of its value, and since the 
days when a heathen populace was diverted from its feverish 
amusements by the brilliancy of young Origen’s teaching, the 
art has had many illustrious masters. It remains for America, 
which has taught the world in so many ways, to supplement 
past experience with new inventions for popularizing the truths 
of faith. The music and social charm of a Protestant Sunday- 
School, combined with the grading and discipline of a public 
secular school, afford the material which Catholic doctrine in- 
forms with a spiritual value, truly elevating it to a higher or- 
der of being. That this ideal is seldom realized in the religious 
education of Catholic children before First Communion, is a 
matter of regret; but a like system, strengthened and perfected 
with a view to the advanced religious education of Cathelic 
youth, could be established in many places. A notable exam- 
ple is the Paulist Sunday-School, in New York City. The in- 
stitution was founded in 1859 by the Very Rev. A. F. Hewit, 
late Superior of the Paulist Fathers. It was in its beginning 
of such primitive character that the pupils were in need of 
guides along the rocky, goat-infested paths of that rugged 
island which is now so populous. To-day St. Michael’s Chapel, 
occupying a space equal to that of the huge church above, con- 
taining a handsomely appointed sanctuary, a large pipe-organ, 
and the various mechanical devices necessary for the comfort 
of large numbers in class at the same time, adorned with paint- 
ings and tapestries and memorial windows, presents that com- 
bination which Father Hecker desired “to give the child’s pic- 
ture-loving mind a better and more sublime idea of religion 
than years of reading and preaching can do.” This chapel for 
the children is peopled, not one hour or one day but several 
times in the week, by an army varying from 1,800 to 2,000. It 
is an imposing example of what the Catholic Sunday-School 
can be and should everywhere become for the sake of en- 
lightened, God-directed youth, and of patriotic, God-fearing 
citizenship. 

The attractions of the Sunday-School, the thoroughness and 
scientific gradation of studies and the advanced classes in 
Christian doctrine, are its most notable features. Chief among 
the sources of attraction is the Children’s Mass, with which 
Sunday exercises always begin. Books have been specially 
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prepared which enable them to accompany with vocal prayer 
and song each step of the Divine Sacrifice. A recent convert 
to Catholicity has written of the scene: 

“T had been told beforehand that I would find there 1,800 
children, and therefore when I stood in a corner of St. Michael’s 
Chapel and saw its vast space crowded, stretching so far away 
that children’s faces were indistinct in the distance, I was not 
surprised, but I was awed. One single child is a mystery of 
love, and when 1,8co children are gathered in one broad room, 
and when all the saints and angels and mothers and fathers and 
other relatives who love those children have their hearts turned 
thither, then beyond any question the place is awe-inspiring. 
I was annoyed to think how often I had seen children in Pro- 
testant Sunday-Schools without being thus impressed with the 
majesty of childhood. I explained to myself that here were 
unity and peace such as I had never seen before, and I set 
about to inquire their origin. When the services began the 
great difference between this and Protestant Sunday-Schools 
possessed me in a warm flood of emotion: HE was there! In 
the Children’s Mass, obedient to the call of the children’s 
priest, the Blessed Son of God came down to be in company 
with the children He loves. Now all the clean clothes and bright 
faces, the quiet and order of the crowded Sunday-School, had 
a reason for being. Ungenerous indeed is the child who does 
not desire to become more pleasant and well-behaved for the 
sake of this Guest!” 

That the children appreciate their privilege is attested by 
every visitor. Another, writing in the New York Sum, says: 
‘‘Never have I assisted at Mass with such attention and recol- 
lection as the morning on which I first heard that service for 
the children in the Paulist Sunday-School.” 

First Communion also, the event to which more than half 
of these children are still looking forward, is emphasized in its 
solemnity by the numbers participating. Rank after rank of 
boys in white military sashes, and of girls in appropriate bridal 
costumes, advance to the altar-rail or fall back to make room 
for others, and here, in their post-communion hymn, is perhaps 
the culmination of their devotional training, the perfected 
flower of the Sunday-School, as their limpid voices fill the lofty 
church with the triumphant song of a consecrated multitude. 
To one looking on from without, therefore, the religious 
features of the Sunday-School appear to constitute its most 
irresistible charm. Yet it is likely that in the imaginations 
of the first communicants their annual voyage to some wood- 
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bound shore of the sea has a mighty sway; it is for many the 
happiest day of their lives. Others are interested in the 
bountiful distributions of prizes from time to time, and the 
fortnightly issue of Zhe Young Catholic, a magazine extensively 
used in this Sunday-School. The more advanced students have 
free use of a library of almost 2,000 volumes, including the 
latest and most popular literature of a wholesome nature which 
each year’s market affords. They also find encouragement in 
the public honor roll, the promised diploma of graduation, and 
the possible gold medal of supreme merit. Consequently one 
is not so greatly surprised to learn that a place in the Sunday- 
School is eagerly coveted, and that graduates, far from out- 
growing the Sunday-School, are constantly making application 
for service as teachers, ready to come any distance or to make 
any sacrifice in order to fulfil the arduous duties of the posi- 
tion. Yet the lasting attraction must always be the thorough- 
ness of instruction which is made possible by the very numbers 
it calls forth. Children between six and ten years of age are 
put in the fourth grade, where they are taught to pray and are 
prepared for first confession. They meet on Sunday morning 
and Monday afternoon. The third grade is a year’s course of 
two days each week, specially employed in preparation for First 
Communion and Confirmation. The second and first grades, 
with three classes each week, one of which is at night for the 
advantage of those who work, take children at an age when 
Catholic Sunday-Schools have been accustomed to drop them, 
and, for six years during the most critical period of life, absorb 
a large proportion of their leisure in the study of Catholic teach- 
ing, supplemented by doctrinal lectures, occasional exercise in 
composition, and the study of Scripture references. Besides the 
requisite age, fourteen years, entrance into the first grade is 
dependent also upon an examination whose problematic out- 
come supplies an effectual incentive to good work in the 
second grade. Exceptions are few to the rule that the best 
application of the entire course is expended upon the closing 
three years of advanced work. 

By this time all have learned to prize graduation as the 
highest honor of their youth, and their thoughts are taken from 
other channels not alone by study, but also by ardent antici- 
pation of the coming reward. To this general motive is added 
the special excitement of contest for the gold medals. Former- 
ly one medal was of silver, and markedly second to the first of 
gold, but the latter went so invariably to the girls that the 
boys lost ambition and interest. Now the first and second 
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medals are both gold, almost of equal value, and the boys, 
with renewed hopes, have been able to take the first more 
than once since the change. So eager are these contests that 
many try each of the three years, with a view to insure final 
success. The voluntary examinations for medals are the most 
severe of all, for the questions are devised to afford tests of 
judgment as well as memory, and are based, not verbally but 
substantially, upon the text-books that have been used. The 
questions given during the term that closed in June last, both 
for the medals and for graduation, are appended : 


° EXAMINATION FOR GRADUATION. 


For what purpose were the feasts of our Lord instituted ? 

Can the church suppress holydays? 

Why does the church command fasting ? 

Why has the church commanded that the Blessed Sacrament 
should be received at Easter time? 

Does the Fifth Commandment forbid only the actual crime 
of taking away the life of our neighbor ? 

What are we commanded by the Fifth Commandment ? 

What does the Seventh Commandment forbid? 

Who is bound to make restitution or reparation? 

What does the Eighth Commandment forbid? 

How may we best guard against the sins of the tongue? 

In how many ways may we sin? 

When do we commit mortal sin ? 

In what does the malice of sin principally consist ? 

Is the good done in mortal sin useless ? 

In what does Christian virtue consist? 

Can people in the world lead a perfect life? 

What means must a Christian use, let his condition be what 
it may, in order to obtain perfection ? 

What do we understand by the grace of God? 

Does God give his grace to all men? 

How long does sanctifying grace remain in the soul? 

What is a good intention ? 

What means must we particularly use in order to obtain 
grace ’ 

When did Christ give the commandment to baptize? 

Who can validly baptize ? 

What is the baptism of desire ? 


COMPETITION FOR GOLD MEDALS. 


Is it ever lawful to destroy human life? 

When do we injure ourselves as to the life of our body? 

Give a statement of the dangerous vices which young peo- 
ple are obliged to guard against while attaining their growth ? 

When may we expose our life or our health to danger? 

State the duties required by the Fifth Commandment ? 
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What is the distinction between theft and cheating ? 

Who has the obligation of making restitution for ill-gotten 
goods ? 

Give two examples showing the duty of restitution when 
there has been no robbery committed. 

Mention the sins forbidden by the Eighth Commandment. 

How can a Christian be contented, even in poverty? 

When is an offence against the law of God not quite vol. 
untary ? 

What is meant by infused virtue? 

Name the four principal moral virtues, and give an explan- 
ation of each one. 

Why should every Christian strive after perfection ?, 

Which good works should be performed before all’ others ? 


For each contest the rule is enforced that full reasons must 
be given for every answer. “Yes” or “No” will not suffice. 
The schedule of credits extend to 1,500 for each paper, and 
over 1,400 has been frequently reached by zealous students. 
In ordinary class-work every lesson is limited to five questions, 
the answers to which must be known in sense as well as ver- 
bally. All in each grade have the same lesson at the same 


time, and the marking is uniform throughout—two for each 
perfect answer, ten for attendance, and ten for good conduct. 
Each grade has a special examiner, who passes from class to 
class and requires a review of all the work done since the last 
visit. In the first grade monthly written examinations are re- 
quired. 

One of the Paulist Fathers is the Director. Under him are 
grade superintendents, examiners, and various officers who 
meet the clerical and administrative demands of so extensive 
an organization. All these are representatives of the laity, and 
many are graduates of the Sunday-School. Consequently the 
success of the institution, in its length and breadth, is mainly 
due to lay co-operation, beginning with the parents at home, 
who teach the children their lessons and see that they attend 
all classes punctually, and ending with the grade superinten- 
dents, whose multiplex duties call for a high order of judg- 
ment, tact, and experience. 

Although the Paulist Sunday-School has been the subject 
of unremitting efforts towards perfection during the past thirty- 
seven years, its officers and teachers find new problems arise 
at every upward step; these, also, have been reduced to sys- 
tematic treatment, and supplied fruitful topics for several con- 
ferences at the Champlain Summer-School. 

The Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., who has been for 
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almost fifteen years Director of the Paulist Sunday-School, is 
well known for his distinguished services to both secular and 
religious education. He anticipates with enthusiasm a bright 
future for Sunday-Schools in the Church of America, and is 
always ready to give cordial aid to those interested in the 
subject. 

It is expected that a series of conferences on Sunday- 
Schools and kindred means of safeguarding Catholic youth 
will be held in the Columbian Summer-School at Madison, 
Wisconsin, next year; the subject will also be treated in the 
Catholic press as occasion permits, and strong hopes are enter- 
tained that in the near future the good accomplished by such 
foundations as the Paulist Sunday-School will no longer be 
confined to a few isolated parishes, but will be included in the 
general plans of American Catholic education and philanthropy. 
The tens of millions who pray with the League of the Sacred 
Heart admire the wisdom which guides Pope Leo’s world-wide 
solicitude in the selection of monthly general intentions. That 
for October was “Religious Instruction in our Schools,” and 
American Catholics, who must pay a double education tax 
or else have their children taught in schools where God is ig- 
nored, are accustomed to offer prayers for the October inten- 
tion all the year round. For them, therefore, a special inter- 
est attaches to a Sunday-School which provides, on two or 
three days of the week, day and night classes for the full reli- 
gious education of its pupils, powerfully influencing education 
between the ages of six and seventeen, and generously equipping 
them for the fierce intellectual contests which lie in wait for 
every Catholic in a land where moderate education, with all 
the superficiality it implies, is the universal rule. 

Foes of the church still exist, inveterate as ever and active 
as ever, and as laymen supported the first ages of the church 
by their blood, becoming martyrs for Christ, so must the church 
be supported in this latter age by laymen with their intellects, 
becoming catechists for the salvation of their fellow-men. Thus 
alone, it seems, will America be converted to the faith. Mar- 
tyrs were not of the moment. Their preparation was long, 
studious, and prayerful. How much more should intellectual 
confessors study diligently and long in order to present them- 
selves “a living sacrifice to God,” doing a “reasonable ser- 
vice,” “sanctifying the Lord Christ in their hearts, being ready 
always to satisfy every one that asks a reason of that hope 
which is in them”! 





FATHER SALVATOR'’S CHRISTMAS. 


FATHER SALVATOR’S CHRISTMAS. 
BY MARGARET KENNA. 


BEGGAR at the door! 

“Come in,” said Father Salvator. 

It was almost dark and the snow was falling. 

Only a moment before he had looked out upon 

the world, and through his mind had flashed those 
words of Faber: “ There are good angels around us, graces are 
raining down upon us, great and small, and inspirations are fall- 
ing upon us as swiftly and silently as snow-flakes ’’—and as he 
looked he saw the beggar. 

The man came in and, glancing calmly at his rags, said: 
“Could you give me an old coat?” 

“Could J give you an old coat?” 

When a question was asked him Father Salvator always 
repeated it, twisting his lips to one side and blinking his black 
eyes. He did it just for fun. It was so comical to watch 
the face of the questioner, who could not guess what the an- 
swer would be. But this time the question echoed itself on his 
lips and the blinking of his eyes was involuntary. 

“T guess not,” said the beggar. 

“Yes, I can,” murmured Father Salvator. “I’ve got a coat 
—a very nice coat. See, it hangs there.” 

It did hang there, just home from the tailor’s. Little Tom- 
my, Father Salvator’s joy and sorrow, mischievous little red- 
headed boy, had just been hurried off to the shop to bring it 
home. Had Mr. Bonway, the tailor, known that Father Salva- 
tor was invited out to dine, that he had mended it so nicely, 
making a new coat out of an old one? He could not efface 
the marks of age and weather on the shoulders of the coat, 
but he had put ona new collar of gros-grain silk and brushed the 
bread-crumbs and marshmallow powder from the deep pockets. 

“Tell Father Salvator I want no more candy and crumbs,” 
he had said gruffly to little Tommy. And little Tommy had 
given the message. “Oh,” said Father Salvator, “I must feed 
my birds and my babies!” 

He walked over now and took the coat down. 

“T’d rather not take it,” said the man, moved by something 
in the touch of the priest’s hands upon the coat. 

“You must take it, my good man. To-morrow will be 
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Christmas, and. I could not bear to think that any one was 
wandering around our little town in need, as the Mother of 
my Lord wandered about Bethlehem.” 

“What will you do?” 

Father Salvator smiled. In his long experience he had 
given many coats. It was the first time a beggar had asked 
him what he would do. He pointed to the fire. 

“T can sit here and toast my toes, and when the goose lays 
her golden egg I can buy a new one.” 

He drew the coat well over the man’s cold shoulders. 

“Good-night, sir; thank you,” he said as he went out. 

Father Salvator watched him from the window. It was dark, 
but he could see the black figure inthe snow. Then looking up, 
he saw the stars. To him there was a new wonder to-night in 
their silent shining. They seemed the trembling notes of the 
Gloria the angels were waiting to sing. As each note rang out 
in heaven a star would flash and fall in the twilight of dawn, 
and there would be “ peace on earth to men of good will’! 


At the last moment, Christmas afternoon, Father Salvator 
sent little Tommy with a note to Mrs. Kendrick, to say he 
could not come to dinner. 

Then he stood in his room, looking at the smoky walls, the 
frosted window-panes, the dusty books. He was disappointed 

that was a secret that, at least, he could not keep from him- 
self. He wondered if he could go without an overcoat. No; 
he remembered that his teeth had chattered just crossing the 
street to the church, and now he saw the snow blowing along 
the garden like sheets on wash-day. On a little table stood his 
Christmas gifts. Purely ornamental they were—the parish knew 
he always gave the useful ones away. There were books of 
poems and bottles of perfume and flowers. A bunch of red 
roses from one, and a branch of lilies from another; and they 
were very sweet to him when one considered that Mrs. Ken- 
drick was the one and Agnes la Garde the other! He took a 
lily in his chilly fingers, and peered at it through dusty spectacles. 

“A lily is not an overcoat,” he said sadly. 

“Be sure to bring your flute,” Mrs. Kendrick had written. 
“The major is coming, and we shall have some music.” And 
he had even gone so far as to take the flute down yesterday 
and dust it with an old silk handkerchief. He took it up now 
and put it to his lips, but the Christmas anthem which shiv- 
ered out upon the silence was dolorous indeed. 

“You poor little flute, I am sorry for you,” murmured 
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Father Salvator. “ You love gay tunes and light hearts at 
Christmas. You are used to the yule log and holly, and you 
have not been wont to scorn a little drink of eggnog—and 
to think that to-night you will not see your dear old friend 
the major’s flute. What a jolly little thing the major’s flute is! 
You would almost think it had white curls and red cheeks and 
a well-rounded waistcoat, like the major! Well, is not imita- 
tion the subtlest flattery ? 

“Are you like me? Do you play my wrinkles, and my 
fierce black curls, and my heart-ache sometimes? Poor little 
flute!’’ He laid it down and rubbed his eyes. 

The door was thrown open and Mrs. Kendrick appeared, 
with an army of invaders behind her. In self-defence, Father 
Salvator had to rub his eyes a little more. Mrs. Kendrick 
shook her finger playfully. 

‘‘Which was it, your shoes or your coat?” she asked. 

‘““ My. coat,” he answered, startled out of his usual,reserve. 

Mr. McCaffrey appeared, holding up a coat and a pair of shoes. 

“We knew it was one or the other,” said Mrs. McCaffrey. 

For a moment, then, they all stood silent. It was an in- 
vincible little regiment—Mrs. Kendrick, with her lovely brown 
eyes bent reproachfully on the guilty one; Mrs. McCaffrey, 
smiling her happy smile, which seemed never to have known a 
refusal; Mr. McCaffrey, who was very grave when he felt gay 
and very gay when others felt grave; and Rory McCarthy and 
Agnes la Garde, “seen and not heard,” but always to be found 
in the face of the fire! 

“The major is waiting,” said Mrs. McCaffrey, as Rory held 
the coat for Father Salvator. 

“Follow the Little Corporal,” said Mrs. Kendrick; and Mrs. 
McCaffrey was proud of Mr. McCaffrey’s resemblance to Napo- 
leon, if he was not. . 

So Father Salvator, dazed and happy, was carried away like a 
king. He marched along the snowy streets with his noble guard. 

‘Merry Christmas, father!” the ladies said as they passed. 

“Christmas gift, boss!’’ said the darkies. 

Little children in sleighs shook branches of holly at him. 

“Now aren’t you glad you came?” said Napoleon, twinkling 
his mischievous gray eyes. 

“Yes,” said Father Salvator very softly, “but it is not the 
coat which warms me.” 

“Is it the love ?” murmured Mrs. McCaffrey. 

And Father Salvator only smiled. 
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SINCE THE CONDEMNATION OF ANGLICAN 
ORDERS. 


BY REV. LUKE RIVINGTON, D.D. 


=e N order to appreciate rightly the effect of the Bull 
ms Apostolice Cure in England, we ought to consider 
the state of things into which it fell as a bolt 
from the blue. 

It must be remembered that the attitude of 
“English Churchmen” (it is difficult to know what expression 
to use, but this conveys what is meant fairly well) towards 
the subject of Orders has been very peculiar. It had been in- 
grained into generation upon generation of English Protestants, 
as they delighted to call themselves until of late, that their 
clergy differed altogether from the ‘“ Roman Priest.’ Those 
of us who are old enough, like the present writer, to remem- 
ber the .religious education even of the “ fifties,” know how 
the notion of the clergyman was, at its highest (and it was 
with this that I was myself most familiar), that of a person who 
shared in what we called “the Apostolical Succession.” But 
what that meant was a further and more difficult matter to de- 
cide. The one thing that men were careful to emphasize was 
that there was a “ great difference’? between an Anglican and 
a Roman priest. Most High-Church clergymen found it neces- 
sary to fall back on this fact, lest their people should turn 
round upon them and say, “Oh! then you are leading us on 
towards Rome.” As late as the “ eighties’ I remember hearing 
an Anglican bishop, considered to be as High as any in the 
whole Anglican community, preach in South Africa on the 
Priesthood, and lay tremendous emphasis on the assertion “ not 
like the Roman priest, coming between man and his Maker.” A 
fellow-clergyman remarked to me afterwards that he had thought 
that at any rate there was no difference between Rom¢ and 
ourselves on the subject of the priesthood, however we might 
differ on other subjects. Probably the bishop would have 
agreed to some extent in private, but have pleaded that it was 

necessary to soften things down in public. 


A SACERDOTAL MINISTRY. 


Now the High Churchmen have fought this battle of the 
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sacerdotal character of the ministry of the Church of England, 
and have fought it well, so far as fighting goes. They have been 
instilling it into their flocks from childhood upwards, that that 
ministry is a sacrificing priesthood. None but those who have 
taken part in the fray can form an adequate conception of the 
obloquy through which they have fought their way, and the 
patience and zeal which they have displayed. Their whole lives 
have, in many instances, been given up to this desire to in- 
troduce the conception of a sacrificial priesthood amongst their 
people. I am speaking not so much of the present generation 
as of a past. The present generation is, I am persuaded, en- 
tering upon a new, dangerous, and probably successful descent 
towards an agreement to be more tolerant. We, of the last 
generation, were not tolerant; we had a faith for which to 
work and die, and we deliberately laid aside all chances of pre- 
ferment for the sweet sense of sacrifice on behalf of some 
great dogmatic truths. 

The result of this conflict for the maintenance of belief in 
a sacerdotal ministry is that the new generation have entered 
into the reward of past labors, and at the same time into spe- 
cial dangers. The burden of the priesthood has its dangers as 


well as its graces; and where the graces of the true priest- 
hood are wanting, the dangers besetting those who suppose 
themselves to possess it are insurmountable. The idea of the 


9? 


“haughty prelate”’ is taken from real life; and not less so the 
idea of the proud priest. But what are to be thought of the 
dangers of the zdea of priesthood, where there is no system, no 
thought, of obedience such as exists in the Catholic Church? 
When vestments and all the accoutrements of the priest are 
assumed, and the whole thing is tolerated, and, since the Lin- 
coln judgment, excused as meaning nothing except to those 
who choose to attach a meaning to these trappings other 
than that of prettiness—when there is not the same call 
for heart-searchings as to the responsibilities incurred, as 
was once the case when the enterprise was a new one—any one 
can see that there is not the same likelihood of attention be- 
ing paid to a decision from the rest of Western Christendom 
(to put it gently) as when the whole enterprise was connected 
more closely with a consciousness that all eyes were upon the 
initiators and that corresponding conduct was expected. This 
latter situation is apt to create a softer soil for the gentle but 
firm speech of such a Pontiff as Leo NIII. 
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AUTHORITY DISCARDED. 


Further, it must be remembered that the whole idea of 
authority has suffered depravation during the last quarter of a 
century. There are few who have not heard such utterances 
1s one that the present writer himself heard from the lips of 
an Oxford undergraduate, who was confronted with the fact 
that no bishop agreed with certain of his Ritualistic notions. 
“Oh, bother the bishops!” was his only reply. This simply 
and really expresses the general attitude of the leading spirits 
among the forward party. Probably, with some, contempt has 
never enthroned itself in their hearts more imperiously than 
since the encyclical of the Lambeth Conference, when one 
hundred and ninety-four bishops, who profess to be the teach- 
ers of the Anglican communion, succeeded in wrapping up 
their thoughts on the subjects that are trying members of the 
Church of England so successfully that one is irresistibly re- 
minded of the “stone” for the “bread.” But the whole life 
of the High-Church clergymen of the Church of England is 
perfectly unique in this matter of authority. Where in the 
whole of Christendom have the clergy such power to order 
the services of the church as they please? A Catholic priest 
could only stare with amazement at the liberty these clergy- 
men possess to pursue their own way. I do not mean that 
they can always get their way, as the laity have at least the 
power of the purse. But there are many things in which the 
High-Church laity feel they have no right to interfere, and the 
bishop is the last person whom the clergy would think of con- 
sulting. As, for instance, as to whether what they believe to be 
the Blessed Sacrament shall be reserved, and when and where— 
matters such as these are actually left to the individual clergyman ! 

Now, all this proceeds from, and at the same time en- 
courages, a tone of thought, a habit of mind, which would 
naturally unfit its possessor to listen with any ordinary docil- 
ity to such an utterance as the Bull Apjostolice Cure. Yet 
these are the people who, if any, would naturally lead the 
way in giving fitting attention to such an utterance. The 
rest of the English people either quite agree with the Holy 
Father that Anglican clergymen are not sacrificing priests, 
because they consider there is nothing of the sort under the 
New Covenant, or else they view the matter with profound in- 
difference because they have in their own judgment got beyond 
the religion of ceremonies and sacrificial conceptions into the re- 
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ligion of the spirit, or because they see no sufficient evidence of 
the existence of a personal God, to whom sacrifice need be offered. 


DEFECT OF THEOLOGICAL LEARNING. 


Another point to be borne in mind is this, viz., that Angli- 
can clergymen have no treatises on such subjects as De Sacra- 
mentis in genere, or concerning Holy Orders, to which they can 
turn as containing the authorized teaching of their church. 
Many of the highest churchmen amongst them know well the 
Catholic arguments for a sacrificial priesthood and (certainly in 
the last generation) have taught their people well on this sub- 
ject. They are themselves thoroughly and deeply convinced 
that there zs a sacrificial priesthood in the New Covenant; but 
as to the point where that priesthood is to be found, they 
are not nearly as well grounded in the very preliminaries of 
this question. They have not really studied it; they have 
no settled principles on which to proceed; they do not even, 
as a rule, concern themselves with it. Yet it is strange that 
they should not. For theirs is not the position of a Catholic. 
They cannot say they have Orders because they are in the 
church. They have always, of late years, set to work to prove 
that they are in the church because they have Orders. A few, 
of late, have attempted the Catholic argument. But the proof 
that the Church of England possesses the four marks of the 
Catholic Church does not really “catch on”; you find people 
really falling back on the false theology of the consolation, 
‘‘Well, we are sure we have Orders, and that is enough.” The 
historical question, therefore, as to their Orders is vital to their 
case; and it is therefore strange that they are not better 
posted up in that question. Moreover, it is necessary for them 
to. maintain the utterly un-Catholic and illogical position that 
they can be as sure of a particular sacrament having been 
rightly consummated as that there are sacraments at all. For 
they cannot fall back on the Divine protection afforded to the 
church, since this would be to assume the point at issue, viz., 
that they are in the church. 

Again, and in this I can only speak of what was the case 
until a few years ago, with any certainty—but recent events 
seem to show that the state of things is still the same—noth- 
ing has been so iterated and reiterated as the assertion, ‘I 
know I am a priest, for I feel it. I experience the effects. My 
people feel that the sacraments I administer are realities’’— 
which is simply the logic of the Methodist applied to the 
subject of the sacraments. 
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THE CONDEMNATION OF ANGLICAN ORDERS. 


Such was the state of things when the question of reunion 
made a fresh start. From circumstances which need not be 
entered into here, the subject of Anglican Orders came to the 
front in connection with that of Reunion. It was not the logi- 
cal order, but it became a matter of importance to settle the 
question, both because it had been pressed on Rome by cer- 
tain Anglicans and because the matter had awakened a special 
interest in France. Some French writers of conspicuous ability 
were (not unnaturally, as it seems to the present writer) misled 
into thinking that the question had not been authoritatively 
settled before, and, which was still more natural, they had no 
adequate conception of the real hatred for the Holy Mass 
which characterized the “ Reformers” of the sixteenth century. 
I have before me a letter from one of these distinguished 
persons, which shows how he considers that a truer realization 
of this last fact would have supplied them with a key to the 
solution of the question, which only came into their hands 
when the Bull Afostolice Cure was promulgated. One has only 
to compare the Sarum Missal with the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the aximus of the compilers of this latter must be 
evident at once. , 

Into this confused state of things came the Bull Afostolice 
Cure. It showed that the question of Anglican Orders had 
already been irrevocably decided with a care that left nothing 
to be desired. It reiterated the simple principle that a sacra- 
ment must signify what it effects. It laid down the law-that 
the “form,” or words closely connected with the matter, must 
contain the signification of that which is effected by the Sacra- 
ment of Orders, and that this signification could only be ac- 
complished by the mention of either the Order itself or the 
grace and power of the particular Order conferred. The An- 
glican Prayer-book, that is to say, the “form” in the Ordinal, 
did not comply with this condition—ergo, the Orders conferred 
by it were null and void. 

ARCHBISHOP BENSON’S REPLY. 

No sooner was the Bull published than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury hastened to Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone's seat, hav- 
ing at once published a short critique of the Bull, in which 
he claimed for the Church of England all that Orders could 
procure for the Church of Rome, without, however, mentioning 
what those Orders do effect. As no one was ever able to dis- 
cover what the archbishop believed the Church of England did 
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teach as to the power and grace of Holy Orders, this was not 
calculated to advance matters, or to clear the atmosphere. A 
clergyman of the Church of England, who knows that communion 
through and through, told the present writer last year that 
Archbishop Benson believed in the Sacrifice of the Mass, but 
he thought it right and due to truth to withdraw his statement 
on the following day. However, the archbishop had struck 
the key-note which was to be followed, and having done this, 
owing in part (it is thought) to the excitement produced by 
the Bull, he breathed his last at the very moment when, ac- 
cording to some, he was receiving the absolution of the Church 
of England. It was in the public service, and many Anglicans 
have considered that the power of the keys is then exercised 
over the congregation in general ang appropriated by those 
who have faith so to do. We may well believe that the good 
archbishop was making his act of contrition, and thus fortified 
passed happily to his particular judgment. 


IGNORATIO ELENCHI OF THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


The Archbishop of York soon took up the note struck by 
his brother of Canterbury. At the Church Congress at Shrews- 
bury nothing less than scorn was poured on all sides upon 
the “absurd” Bull. The archbishop, in the opening sermon, 
spoke of the present hierarchy of the Church of England as 
the successors even of St. Thomas of Canterbury and St. An- 
selm—of the saint who in dying refused to say that he owed 
the spiritualities of his see to the king, and of the saint who 
braved another king’s displeasure to obtain the Pall from Rome, 
and said that to “abjure the Vicar of Christ ’’—speaking of the 
successor of Peter—-“is to abjure Christ.”” This tone of high and 
mighty contempt, resembling too much the shrill shriek of felt 
weakness, has been adopted on a large scale by the most ad- 
vanced section. “Absutd!” ‘ What ignorance!” ‘The whole 
thing is fally.” ‘What a pity the Pope allowed himself to be so 
misled!”” And not a few—a fact I desire to emphasize as show- 
ing the lack of steady thought on the subject,—not a few have 
said, ‘“‘ Well, whatever uncertainty I had before about the posi- 
tion of the Church of England has now gone. It is plain that 
Rome is not to be trusted.” You hear it also said, “ Every 
one knows that the Pope himself was favorably inclined towards 
Anglican Orders; but his advisers were too many for him.” 
A Catholic hardly knows how to contain himself at these ab- 
surdities. It is useless to protest; he knows nothing. “ We 
are the people, we who are behind the scenes, we who have 
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spent our fortnight or month in Rome—we know all about the 
influences brought to bear.” Yes, “‘influences’”’ is a good word ; 
it settles everything, and the more so as it is impossible to de- 
fine, and still more impossible to substantiate the “influence.” 

The Archbishop of York also started another line of de- 
fence, which has been adopted by every High-Church writer, 
without exception, who has dealt with the Bull. There is a 
logical trick, whereby we carefully prove what has never been 
denied, or disprove what has never been stated. I call it a 
trick, but I do not thereby mean to impute motives. It is, 
however, a positive fact that each Anglican writer, one after 
the other, has fallen into this same confusion of thought. 

The Archbishop of York spoke of Rome condemning her 
own Orders unintentionally, cutting off the branch on which 
she sat herself. For there are Ordinals in which one of the 
two “Papal” conditions of an adequate “form” is lacking— 
one of the two. If we ask, is there any one in which doth 
conditions are lacking, there is silence—no instance has been 
given, and therefore no answer has been made to the Bull. One 
would have imagined that such contemptuous dealing with a 
document of such vast importance, which irrevocably deter- 
mines the attitude of Western Christendom, to say the least, 
towards Anglican Orders,—I say, one would have thought that 
this high and mighty talk would have some careful argument 
at its back. But no; this one fatal flaw, to speak of no others, 
runs through all the High-Church answers so far. I will men- 
tion only the Guardian, the Church Times, Rev. F. W. Puller’s 
tract, A Treatise on the Bull (Church Historical Society), the 
Church Quarterly Review (whose article is supposed to be by the 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford), a published lec- 
ture by the Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, a 
tract by Mr. Hall with Mr. Puller’s tmprimatur, and last, but 
not least, the “ Answer of the Archbishops” to the Bull; these, 
one and all, split on the rock of ignoratio elenchi. The arch- 
bishops’ pamphlet is certainly a remarkable little work—remark- 
able both because it is probably the first time that the two 
archbishops have sent out a document of this kind at all, and 
because their graces have managed to mystify everybody, their 
own co-religionists included, on the all-important fact of the 
subject, viz., their teaching as to the Sacrifice of the Eucharist. 
The only thing that is quite clear is, that they do not teach the 
doctrine of the Council of Trent. The Church of England, so 
far as she is represented by her archbishops, is on the subject 
of Sacrifice in manifest: heresy. 
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SILENCE OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


But the reception of this document is not less striking than 
the document itself. A blank, significant silence concerning it 
was observed by the Lambeth Conference. That conference, it 
has been loudly asserted, is not a synod, nor a council; it is 
only a meeting of nearly two hundred bishops in conference. 
In a report of the conference, the fact that the archbishops had 
issued a document in answer to the Bull is stated, but no word 
of praise, acceptance, or welcome is allowed to pass the por- 
tals of that conference. The archbishops are not even thanked 
for a document which is addressed to the Catholic bishops 
throughout the globe, including, we suppose, the “ Catholic 
bishops in communion with the Church of England,” as the 
members of the Lambeth Conference call themselves, and 
which they have distributed all over the earth. It is a sin- 
gular situation. The efforts of the archbishops to “make 
clear for all time ’’ the doctrine of the Church of England are 
not enthusiastically welcomed by those in communion therewith, 
not even seconded by one word of gratitude! And it is an open 
secret that some of the most leading divines of the High-Church 


party demurred to some statements in the MS. which seemed 
to exclude the doctrine of the Objective Presence, and that 
some phrases were in consequence rendered more vague and 


more comprehensive. 
THE ADVANCE GUARD REPULSED. 


Meanwhile the Bull has had the result of bringing many of 
the extreme section, most in sympathy with Rome, into closer 
amity with those less advanced than themselves. They will 
henceforth pretend to be at one, and possibly at length 
succeed: I use the word “pretend” advisedly, but rather from 
a Catholic point of view than from their own. For it is a 
mere pretence, that those who teach that our Lord is to be 
adored immediately on consecration and as long as the conse- 
crated elements remain, and those who teach that there is a 
Virtual Presence, but that too precise definitions as to the effect 
of consecration even to the extent under consideration are to 
be avoided,—it is, I say, a mere pretence to say that these 
people are one in their faith. They are only proceeding to 
deprave the meaning of another sacred word, viz., unity. It is 
a healthier sign when there are men, as there used to be, who 
will suffer all rather than not proclaim the truth, and risk all 
possible disturbance sooner than let it be thought that such 
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matters are relegated to the region of opinion, which is what 
this new platform of unity really means. Those who were at 
Oxford in the ‘sixties’ will remember how Dr. Pusey wrote 
to Professor Stanley (as he was then), saying that he and those 
who symbolized with him had never worked for mere tolerance; 
and those who have read Newman’s wonderful lecture, in his 
“ Difficulties felt by Anglicans,” on “The Church movement not 
in the direction of a party,” will feel that the old moorings 
are being forsaken. Dr. Pusey himself once called on 
Archbishop Tait and pointed out to him what disturbance his 
grace was fomenting by his policy in regard to the Athanasian 
Creed, which the archbishop would have liked to see disused. 
The archbishop replied that it was Dr. Pusey who made the 
disturbance by his resistance. If he would only make for 
peace, the thing would be done; the Creed would disappear. 
But Dr. Pusey publicly proclaimed that his friendship with the 
Bishop of Salisbury (Moberley) was at an end after the line 
taken by the bishop on the Athanasian Creed; and some of 
us were privileged to hear Canon Liddon’s fine sermon from 
the university pulpit in which he announced that he should be 
obliged, so to speak, to cut the painter, if that Creed were 
touched. In like manner, some of us can remember how, when 
the same eloquent preacher was appointed Canon of St. Paul’s, 
he let his friends know that on some ritual matters he was 
prepared for give and take, but that if the doctrine of the Objec- 
tive Presence in the Eucharist seemed to be assailed or obscured, 
no thought of peace or false unity must stand in the way of 
open resistance and rea! practical protest. 


THE BULL DISSIPATES FALSE NOTIONS OF UNITY. 


But the Bull Ajpostolice Cure has supervened on an already 
debilitated system in the Church of England, and there is a 
tremendous rally round her—for the moment. What wonder? 
The apologetics of the Church of England have, of late, taken 
a turn which might well prepare us for such a phenomenon. 
In the beginning of the “Church Movement,” as it is called, 
men had not cleared their minds as to the meaning of the 
Primacy of the See of Peter. There was hardly need to do so. 
Of late, the apologists have become more definite. Take, for 
instance, the literary career of the foremost apologist in one 
line, Dr. Bright of Oxford. Compare his first edition of his 
Church History with his recent writings. There was in that 
earlier writing a certain deference, a reverence, something 
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almost approaching an enthusiasm for the See of Peter. Now 
he has thrown in his lot with those who trace the very term 
town early copy (not forthcoming, nor ever mentioned by any 
contemporary writer) of a romance. Compare, again, his edition 
of the sermon of St. Leo the Great with the deliberate charges 
of intentional dishonesty which he now brings against the same 
saint. Or compare the tone of Mr. Puller’s apologetic writings 
with those of earlier Oxford writers belonging to the more ad- 
vanced section of High Churchmen. It isas different as the poles 
are asunder from the tone of these latter. Although indulging 
in a ritual which Cranmer, Ridley, and the rest of that crew 
overthrew as incompatible with true Christianity, he is yet en- 
gaged in rehabilitating these hopeless Protestants. The old 
respect and reverence and love for Rome is fast evaporating, 
and instead, the critical spirit has entered in and taken pos- 
session—not the spirit of criticism in which every Catholic 
feels himself at home, but that venturesome, rash, and over- 
bold mind which has no living authority in prospect, to whom 
conclusions are by anticipation submitted and sometimes even 
rudely checked. 

What wonder, I repeat, that the Bull should bring out the 
disease that lurks within? It is a priceless boon that false 
notions of unity can no longer be encouraged. It is well, too, 
on our side, that we should not be working on the ground of 
false hopes. Whilst playing with friendly expressions, we 
might have failed to bring our fellow-countrymen one inch 
nearer the goal. We can now still use friendly expressions— 
why should we not?—but their bearing will not be mistaken. 
We can now bear with misconceptions—what else could we 
expect, when we consider the circumstances that preceded the 
Bull ?—but we can also do our best to remove them. 

UNWARRANTED EXPECTATIONS FROM RUSSIA. 

There is one other move on the part of the Church of Eng- 
land which may have to play itself out, before the Bull will 
have had its full effects. The way in which some of the au- 
thorities have turned to the Russian Church is part and parcel 
of the subject on which I have undertaken to write. The Rus- 
sian authorities have been careful not to commit themselves, 
but when an Archbishop of York arrives in their country with 
a commendatory letter trom the Prince of Wales to the Czar 
of all the Russias, courtesies bordering on recegnition are a 
natural. sequel. Nothing, however, was done, as a Russian 
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priest occupying an important position informed me, which in 
any way compromises the Russian Church on the question of 
Anglican Orders. Some marks of respect, which in the West, 
at any rate amongst Catholics, would be taken for something 
approaching a recognition of a person’s orders, can be indulged 
in by a Russian ecclesiastic without meaning anything of the 
kind. Indeed, the idea that what passed between the Archbishop 
of York and certain ecclesiastics in Russia amounted to any 
sort of judgment on the validity of Anglican Orders, was 
treated by a person in responsible position in Russia as noth- 
ing less than an absurdity. 

Nevertheless, the hopes of many an Anglican have undoubt- 
edly been raised ; and since it is not unlikely that the political 
atmosphere may favor seeming advances in the immediate 
future, such hopes must be taken into account in our estimate 
of the situation. The judgment passed upon the Church of 
England by a Russian who has had the best means of forming 
a judgment, was expressed to the present writer in the follow- 
ing words: “The Church of England does not present the 
features of a church; she has no one, and no corporate body, 
that can expound her teaching; she is a heap of heresies.” 
And this she certainly would be found to be, if ever questions 
of doctrine came to be discussed. But, at present, one result 
of the Bull has been that the eyes of the Anglicans have been 
turned more steadily than ever away from Rome and towards 
the East. ’ 


THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY PARAMOUNT. 


Does, then, all this mean that England is further from 
Rome since the promulgation of the Bull on Anglican Orders? 
Will the distance between them go on widening and still 
widening? Why should it? The question of Orders touches a 
point in the Anglican system on which its supporters are 
naturally sensitive to the last degree. In the case of those 
who are so wedded to the system that it has become their all, 
of course it acts as a throw-back to all hopes of reunion. But 
in the case of those whose minds were, in any real sense, kept 
open to the truth, the Bull only clears the air. And whether 
these will be drawn into the fold, will depend, under God, on 
the energy and loving kindness with which we exf/ain its prin- 
ciples, which they have so widely misunderstood, and above all, 
on the extent to which we succeed in leading them to study 
the question of authority. 








©HE IMMAGULATE GONGEPMION. 


I. 


T"he bronzed pool lay seething in the sun, 


And oer it asa mantle, stainéd foul, 


xt ; r : 
Esmpoisoned slime its oily net-work spun, 


T"he shadows round dark deepening like a cowl. 
II. 

Breaking its slimy fetters, bursting, lo! 

From out the thraldom of the inky deep, 

A stainless lily, white as driven snow— 


A dream of beauty from a troubled sleep. 


REV. WILLIAM P. CANTWELL. 





‘Who ts she that cometh forth as the morning rising, fair as the moon, bright as the sun ?” 
—CANTICLES Vi. 9. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF NAPOLEON. 
REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


HE recent appearance of what are called the 
“unpublished ”’* letters of Napoleon, covering 
the period from the Consulate to the final close 
of the Empire, has revived the interest in him 
which idolaters will not let sleep. It is said 

he reveals himself in these letters in a manner that places his 
genius beyond what his greatest admirers had imagined, and 
shows his character worse than his most bitter enemies could 
have made it. So many and various estimates have been writ- 
ten of his ability and disposition that these letters really en- 
able one to form a fair judgment of both; not so much by 
what they actually disclose as from the fact that they can be 
read into his published despatches and his acts, that in these 
he is more in undress than in his published letters and his 
acts. The acts could be softened down by explanations, while 
the published letters were written with a regard for appearances. 
In these and in his acts France was his object—France alone 
and her glory. » Whatever ill-disposed persons might say about 
his ambition, it was all calumny. He was fond of using the 
word “calumny,” he was also fond of using the word “out- 
rage’’; he was so sensitive—this embodied will, so affectionately 
simple this inexorable intellect. 


A MAN ABOVE CONSCIENCE, 


What appeared to be ambition was the knowledge that 
he could do more for the power and glory of France than any 
other man. It was not his fault that he was so gifted. Destiny 
had a work for him. By him were to be realized the ideas 
of Cesar and of Charlemagne. To do this was his mission, and 
all antecedent history only led to this as its culminating point. 
What would be crimes in another were duties with him. 
The moralities that are necessary to others were but expedi- 
encies in his case. It is good for men to be guided by con- 
science, because stupidity is the inheritance of mankind. Their 
stupidity is so great that if there were no individual con- 
science men would run headlong into all kinds of folly. 


* Inédites, 
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Society would be impossible. But for him, the reformer of 
society and the organizer of universal peace, there could be 
no such faculty—it would only be a fatal embarrassment. 
““Ney knows as much about my affairs as the youngest drum- 
mer-boy in my army,” expressed what he thought of the mar- 
shals and generals who could handle masses of men with a skill 
only less than his own. This self-confidence, this profound ego- 
tism, is not exaggerated. It appears in these letters, or rather in 
the history of his life seen in the strong light they cast upon it. 


WHERE IS THE TRUE NAPOLEON? 


Such an estimate as we have outlined here could not be 
gathered from the opinions of writers. No two of them agree. 
With some he is a domestic man of strong affections, possessing 
ordinary talent for affairs, but military talents of the highest 
order. With others he has no affections except such as inter- 
est approves, he is an intriguer without a particle of political 
talent, and his successful campaigns were due to the frenzy of 
his troops and the ability of his lieutenants. The Revolution 
made France an army, and he got hold of the army in the 
field when other men had made it accustomed to victory. The 
unenrolled army—which was the nation—was in a fever of 
anxiety to march to glory and plunder, and the army under 
arms was the best training depot for those enthusiasts. Re- 
cently he has figured as a devoted child of the church whom 
circumstances forced into opposition to her authority. The op- 
position was more apparent than real, we are informed, for he 
restored religion in France and died in the faith. He was hon- 
est to bluntness or a great dissimulator, according to the point 
of view; he is a man of genius and a silly child combined; he 
writes with the terse clearness of Czsar, he writes like a puffer 
of quack medicines. 

It is clear, however, that an obscure foreigner, educated at 
the king’s expense, led her armies at an age when most men 
are still in college, obtained supreme power as the magistrate 
of the people before the earliest prime, seized supreme power 
as the master of the people in the first years of his prime, and 
that he held in this power an empire which, if you count the 
tributary kings and nations, was bounded by the English Chan- 
nel and the Mediterranean, the Atlantic and the inhospitable 
regions of eastern Europe. All the unflattering estimates of 
his ability may be put aside in the face of these facts. Noth- 
ing can account for them in a man who began without one of 
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those aids which favor the rise ‘of men in life—nothing but the 
greatest genius. The quality of that genius is another thing, 
and so is his character. 

CONSISTENT INCONSISTENCY. 

There are undoubtedly what appear to be great inconsis- 
tencies in his character. We have letters to his brothers when 
they sat on thrones, tragic in their pathos; we have cruel- 
ties to young and old, the great and the mean, directed and 
sustained with a cold ferocity which shows that policy, not 
passion, inspired every one of them. This devoted child of the 
church had more of her prelates and priests in prison at one 
time than there have been under any European sovereign since 
the Tenth Persecution. He lied like a Cretan, and only told the 
truth, if it can be called the truth, when he intended to de- 
ceive. He had no more notion of personal honor than a pick- 
pocket, and yet he had the hardihood to write to Fouché, 
“Shut up Doctor Mayer, to teach him not to preach sentiments 
against honor.” He had no more morals than a monkey. “ In- 
vite Madame Talleyrand,” he writes to her husband, “with 
four or five women, to meet him.’”’ This is the plan to enmesh 
the Prince of the Asturias—one as old as Cataline, one as old 
as Pandar, one fully illustrated in the pages of Gil Blas. This 
ally of oppressed nations made the proposal to Pitt that he 
would send him the United Irishmen then in France, if Pitt 
would expel the émigr¢és from England. 

For all that he is a very interesting study. All the incon- 
sistencies may be referred to one root in his moral nature, his 
over-mastering egotism. He spoke of the old aristocracy with 
a furious scorn, but he was most anxious to have them about 
him in the Consular court, and later in the Imperial court. 
Fame was the breath of his nostrils; everything he did and 
said was said and done with an eye to effect. He was an 
actor like the Richard III. of Shakspere, and one naturally 
wonders that the unpublished letters did not preserve more of 
the actor’s perpetual consciousness of an audience. Still, as he 
saw. things so clearly, like flashes of intuition, and since with 
him to see was to execute, to perceive to order, it may be that 
the rapidity of resolve hurried him out of the consciousness 
that the grand tier of posterity looked down upon the foot- 
lights. An actor may, to some extent, lose himself in his part 
though the audience is before him. 
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A MASTER OF MACHIAVELLIAN MORALITY. 


We have in these letters a cynicism of active judgment that 
realizes and goes beyond the conception of Machiavelli. There 
is a good deal of disquisition in the “ Prince.” The atrocious 
policy by which an incarnate intelligence is to make a state 
prosperous pays morality the compliment of recognizing and 
even debating with it. It may be contrary to morality to mur- 
der one’s rivals in order to secure the throne, to make away 
not only with every opponent who has shown himself, but with 
any one that may possibly be an opponent; yet it is the only 
way that the prince who has acquired power can preserve it. 
This is Machiavelli; but Napoleon writes to General Clarke: 
“Shoot the burgomaster.” He hears that an actor is dan- 
gerous; he tells Fouché to have him whipped, “as all this 
riffraff deserves when it meddles with serious things.” It 
did not do for an actor to engage in politics, and it would be 
waste of time to argue with a “difficult ’” burgomaster. 


Io vViCTIS HAD FOR HIM NO MEANING. 


He grows upon us in some fascinating way with that fore- 
head of his, which recalls Cleopatra’s “broad-fronted Czsar.” 
He was in authority always. When, an unattached lieutenant 
of artillery, he sees the rabble before the Tuileries, he would 
sweep them away with grape-shot. Then the king comes cut 
on a balcony with a red cap and the canazlle are frantic with 
enthusiasm. ‘That man is lost!” says the young lieutenant 
unattached, at sight of the red cap. It makes him oblivious of 
every memory, of the sixty kings, “‘ that man’s ” predecessors, the 
procession so grand and mournful that passes through the 
vicissitudes of France: the long-haired Merovingians going back 
to Rome, the house of Pepin building again the Roman Empire, 
the keen Hugh Capet fashioned in the iron of the feudal age, 
the magnificent royalty of Valois, the soldierly qualities of the 
fourth Henry, the pride and splendor of the Great King. That 
man is lost, and so the young Corsican turns on his heel with 
no pity. Louis should have seen across the foul heads that 
yelled their enthusiasm to the man who could save him and 
the monarchy, but because, poor king! he lacked a gift like 
omniscience he was lost, and with the epitaphic comment to be 
written “ He deserves to be lost.” 

This habit of authority ingrained we have in his attack on 
the Directory on the 18th Brumaire An VIL, “fogarious”’ month 
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of the new era, or, in Christian language, 9th of October, 1799. 
He was their officer, their servant, this General Bonaparte, but 
in the midst of his staff, when Bottot, the secretary of Barras, 
comes in, he fulminates against the triumvirate, privately sig- 
nalling to Bottot that the fires were not intended for his mas- 
ter. Fancy this man of thirty years of age, hatched in a Medi- 
terranean island a day or two after it came into the possession 
of France, brought up as a pensioner of the murdered king, de- 
livering himself in this way to his employers, even though they 
were only Directors of the Rousseauian republic, of the unclothed 
goddess of reason and the bedlam rout that worshipped her or 
it; fancy this high comedy: “What have you done with that 
France which I left to you prosperous and glorious?” And so 
on in anticipative Bulwer-Lyttonese. 

We have some excellent fooling some five weeks later when 
he walks to the bar of the Councils at St. Cloud and tells 
them they are treading on a volcano, but that he and his 
brothers-in-arms will assist them. But a grand transition: “I am 
calumniated, I am compared to Cromwell, to Czsar.” This is 
said in a rambling, broken manner; he poses as the honest sol- 
dier, a plain, blunt man, “not accustomed to public speaking,” 
as the great bores sublimely say at English dinners, as if this 
excused them for ruining men’s digestions. It may be that he 
had a difficulty in speaking, for we give him the benefit of the 
possibility, since there were like exhibitions of a halting de- 
livery and disjointed rhetoric in the stormy scenes that pre- 
ceded the Consulate; but allowing for the possibility, we observe 
that on this very occasion he could storm away, if not like the 
Titan Mirabeau, still like the Napoleon of later days, whose 
tantrums make his staff and his court look like whipped school- 
boys. Some one asked him, would he swear to the Constitution 
of the year III. ‘“‘ The Constitution!” he cries; “you violated 
it. . . . All parties by turns have appealed to the Constitu- 
tion, and all parties by turns have violated it. As we cannot 
preserve the Constitution, let us, at least, preserve liberty and 
equality.” It reminds one of Cromwell’s retort when Sir Harry 
Vane appealed to Magna Charta: “Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry 
Vane!—may the Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” All 
this rhodomontade is quoted by historians as proof of superla- 
tive resource, but the best part of their argument was in 
Cromwell’s army and the devotion of Napoleon’s soldiers to 
their general. 
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HIS APPRECIATION OF THE “ GRAND MANNER.” 


It seems idle to suppose, as some writers do, that on such 
occasions Napoleon was taken by surprise; for if one looks at 
this particular occasion itself, we have proof of the direct con- 
trary. All his friends feared he had ruined himself, that the 
Directory was too strong; he was quite confident that before 
the day was out they would see he had not. He was right, 
for on that night the Directory was at an end, and he presi- 
dent of the three consuls; but we are slightly running before 
the hare. His accesses of fury were not necessarily simula- 
tions of passion, but there might have been something stagey 
in them. Probably the difference between him and the poten- 
tates and the great aristocracy of France, about whose bearing 
in all fortunes memoirs of the time tell so much, is that he 
lacked their ‘‘grand manner.” He undoubtedly admired the 
manner and insisted on the observance of it in the relations 
of the sovereigns to himself. If they failed in one point of it, 
the occupation of a capital and the plunder of ‘picture-galleries 
and pawn-offices would follow.* How he abused the’aristocracy 
when it boycotted his court after its return under the Empire! 
The ingrates, the paupers, the traitors! It does not seem he 
feared those splendid nobles who had fled from the Revolution, 
but he knew as a body they had done cruel things with the 
grace that accompanied their kindest acts, and that any one 
of them would have bowed his neck under the guillotine as if 
he were bending before his queen. 

The conspiracy of the Consulate shows we were right in not 
attributing the rambling speech of Napoleon to confusion. 
Cromwell, when not mouthing from the Old Testament, splut- 
tered like a player who forgets his cue and rants the wrong 
part; but he always found the cue before his close in some 
slaying of the Chanaanite, or in a picture of the “ Man,” that is, 
Charles I., as a wicked king to be cut off.. Napoleon had forced 
an issue notwithstanding the broken speech, and as if he said 
with Marc Antony: Let it work. The evening of the day saw 
the Council of Elders decreeing that the Directory was at an 
end, and a provisional government of three consuls should be 
appointed. So far so good, but the Council of Five Hundred 
had the initiative and it was opposed to Napoleon, though its 
president was his brother Lucien. Lucien had stood loyally to 


* We think this infamous system of robbery, which did not spare the deposits of the poor, 
began under Napoleon with the Monte di Pieta of Milan, This may be the revolutionary 
meaning of equality for rich and poor. 

VOL, LXVI.—25 
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his brother in the angry scene of that day, when deputies 
from every part of the house shouted “ We will have no dicta- 
tor, no soldiers in the sanctuary of the laws.” When Napoleon 
looked uncertain, his soldiers from the door cried out: “ Let us 
save our general!” He was rescued, of course, and the defeated 
council clamorously demanded that a vote of outlawry should 
be passed against him. Lucien refused to put the vote: “I 
cannot outlaw my own brother.’”’ It would seem that, although 
classic models were favored in those days, they were not always 
followed. Lucien, however, had the patriotic virtue to summon 
the council for that evening. He invited thirty members, all 
supporters of Napoleon, and so the act of the Council of 
Elders was ratified, and another constitution came to light. Is 
it apologetic wit that describes the thirty members as a minority 
of the Five Hundred? 

When the three consuls met, Sieyés said they should have 
a president. ‘Who but the general should take the chair?” re- 
plied Ducos. In a moment Sieyés learned he had not a particle 
of influence. Napoleon stated his views of administration with 
the authority of a master. It is from this year VIII. of the 
new era, of the Romme Calendar, that the unpublished letters 
begin. 

NAPOLEON’S ESTIMATE OF MANKIND. 


Cesar Borgia in the flesh may have been the Prince that 
took a disquisitive shape in the pages of Machiavelli; but 
neither shadow nor substance, in our poor opinion, approaches 
within leagues the imperious will and fell intellect that in- 
formed the short, somewhat clumsy-looking person called 
Napoleon Bonaparte, or Buonaparte. If we find any more 
marked difference between him and other great and wicked 
men it is in his creed that mankind was stupid to idiocy. 
Whatever ability any one possessed was instrumental and de- 
partmental. This cold intelligence acted the opinion that the 
mind of man was a nervous force more active or more useful 
in some than others. The automata were only good when he 
pulled the strings. Yet this unsympathetic genius possessed an 
influence over his soldiers that Wolsey’s word “magnetic” fails 
to convey. He was their god, in him France was an irresisti- 
ble might to which coalitions of kings and the powers of 
nature opposed themselves in vain. In his turn he cared for 
their wants, but not for their lives. 

They are nothing, no one is anything to him; success is 
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everything. As we have said, these letters remove obscurities 
from his acts, and send a new meaning into grandiloquent pas- 
sages of addresses and despatches. “I judge by my judg- 
ment and reason,” he wrote, “and not by the opinion’ of 
others”; and so strong and constant this confidence in his 
judgment that he trusted no one with his policy or his military 
plans. He directed his ministers in everything, from the prose- 
cution of a murderer to the details of a treaty with a great 
power. He directed the press, composed articles, invented 
news, inspired libels, criticised the opera, and sang his own 
praises. Yet he suspected independent praise as though it were 
irony. He boasted he could teach the whole College of Car. 
dinals theology. We need not be surprised, for the French of 
that day had a better guide to truth than Revelation, just as 
every Protestant plough-boy can expound you the Scriptures 
with more precision than the church. This one consul of 
three had the post-office as open as a book. If a general 
entertains at dinner a guest that he ought not, he learns that 
the consul knows it. A correspondent of some foreign prince 
receives letters, he is described in the choice vocabulary of the 
consul pending measures for change of air or residence. If a 
good-for-nothing printer visits Paris instead of publishing his 
folly at Marseilles, he becomes aware that he can neither 
sneeze, eat, nor drink without the consul’s knowledge. Better 
the white glare of Marseilles than the stifling atmosphere of 
Paris. 


AN IMPERIAL DETECTIVE SYSTEM. 


The emperor had little to learn from the consul. His reach 
was wider, but his tactics were the same as in France. No 
king could say a word that was not reported, and what “pigs” 
and “dastards”’ fell on the imperial paper when he wrote about 
them! His spy system all over Europe was as perfect as in 
France; and on his campaigns he held the thread of every 
movement as if he sat by the side of Fouché. Nay, he could 
send from half way across Europe information to that minis- 
ter. These argus eyes were everywhere. At the same. time 
his police system was not to blunder over unnecessary things, 
for he wrote: “The art of the police is not to see that which 
is useless for it to see.”” He could also write, “ Arrest so and so, 
and imprison him for so long”; this, of course, when the police 
thought it was “useless” “to see” so and so. What men of 
constitutional experiences must admire about all this, was its 
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indifference to forms. It was a step in advance or backward 
from the formalism of the Revolution. The patriots of that 
time took away your life under careful forms. It was as 
tenacious of them as Tiberius in his respect for the methods 
of the senate. Both attained their end as effectually as if they 
violated them. 

It was for centuries in Europe the practice to consider the 
Grand Turk was above the usages which guided the intercourse 
of nations. Ambassadors went to Constantinople very much 
as policemen go into a burglars’ haunt, with life in their 
hands. The privileges of an ambassador were nothing in the 
eyes of Napoleon. ‘“‘I am master in my own house.” A recent 
writer describes this as magnificent; we have heard the same 
about the seizure of the Duke d’Enghien in a friendly terri- 
tory and his assassination at Vincennes, but he makes a cor- 
rect criticism of these recently collected letters when he 
describes their style as that of command. They at times pos- 
sess a severe eloquence which may show the influence of 
Czsar’s notes “from‘the seat of war,’ that most admirable 
combination of the official despatch for the present informa- 
tion of the Roman war office, as it were, with the military 
report to guide those who were to succeed him in the com- 
mand. 

He gives an idea of how a despatch to a minister should 
be written by any official, from an ambassador down to an ex- 
aminer; that it “should try to seize the minister’s intention 
and not to make epigrams.’”’ His abuse of every one, from 
the pope to a wretched spy, is unsparing, and sometimes comi- 
cal enough, as when he says that Fouché has “a spoiled head,” 
and that General Morio “is a kind of ass that I despise.” His 
brother Lucien is “nothing but a fool,” Madame de Staél is 
“a "the worst meaning that can be put upon coquine, 
in fact. There is another word for her that even the French 
editor suppresses. The next compliment that we shall refer to 
is not amusing: “The pope is a furious madman, and he must 
be shut up.” And the pope was shut up; but he went back to 
Rome, and Napoleon went to Elba and thence to St. Helena, 
from whose eyrie he could look out into the waters that had 
no shore-line, and reflect that beyond them the world went on 
as if he had never come to disturb the reverence for religion, 
the laws by which “stupid” men express their belief in the 
supremacy of conscience. $ 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
WHE National Catholic Institute movement has had 

a marvellous growth during the two years of 

its existence. The regular vacation institutes 

of the second year were more than double in 

number the ones held the first year. The 
number of teachers in attendance was greater, and, in several 
cases, they were representatives from remote missions. The 
assistance and encouragement given by archbishops, bishops, 
and priests indicated the attitude of the church toward such 
work, and the Masses offered for it, the novenas said, all told 
that the movement had taken deep hold of the hearts of the 
teachers, and had received the approbation and blessing of the 
hierarchy of the church. 

The first vacation institute for 1897 began June 28, in 
Burlington, Vt., in the assembly room of St. Mary’s Academy. 
Four orders of nuns were in attendance, two of which were 
from Canada. Right Rev. J. S. Michaud, D.D., began with an 
address outlining the work for the week, the relation of the 
institute to the teacher, and of both to the child and to God, 
and closed by welcoming the visiting sisters, the institute, and 
the instructors to the Burlington diocese. The aged bishop, 
Right Rev. L. De Goesbriand, D.D., visited the. institute twice 
during the week and addressed the teachers on both occa- 
sions. 

The Burlington institute was followed by others in Beatty, 
Wilkes-Barre, Scrantdn, Pa., New York, Rochester, Springfield, 
Fitchburg, Providence, Hartford, Putnam, Willimantic, and 
Chicago. At each institute the opening address, given by a 
bishop or a priest, was of sufficient worth to compensate the sis- 
ters for the toil and trouble incurred in being present. Another 
prominent feature of the work of each week was the Christian 
doctrine lesson, not on what to teach, but ow to teach the 
children the great truths contained in the little catechism. It 
was a revelation to many to see a priest at the black-board, 
illustrating methods of teaching and making the application to 
lessons in the catechism. How to correlate the Christian 
doctrine work with all the other work of school and home, how 
to utilize nature study, literature, art, music, and history, in 
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making stronger and better the work in the catechism classes, 
was brought out clearly in this department of the work. 

Rochester and Chicago were graded institutes. In the 
Rochester institute, besides the Christian doctrine work, special 
attention was given to English, drawing, and nature study. 
There were three instructors for the department of English, 
three for drawing, and three for nature study. Primary work, 
geography, mathematics, and music will be given special atten- 
tion in 1898. In the Chicago institute the departments made 
prominent were Christian doctrine, primary work, drawing, 
nature study, geography, and history. Mathematics, English, 
and music will receive special attention next year. In the 
other institutes, where single sessions were held, certain groups 
of subjects were made prominent, as in the graded institutes. 

The body of teachers now organized into an institute faculty 
for the purpose of establishing and conducting institutes for 
the teachers in our Catholic schools, is second to no other such 
organization in the country. The worth of their work has 
been tested and the results are sufficient evidence of their 
fitness. Engagements are now made for institutes for 1898 in 
Wilkes-Barre, Beatty, Rochester, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Providence, Ogdensburg, Burlington, Springfield, Fitchburg, 
Hartford, Scranton, and several other cities. 

The educational value of having members of different 
orders meet together as teachers is recognized by all, and by 
none more so than by the teachers themselves. They earnestly 
desire union and unity in their work. The kindly telegrams 
sent from institute to institute, carrying heartfelt greetings 
from one meeting to another, were evidences of the interest they 
take in each other’s work, and of the desire that in educational 
matters they should all be one. 

Expressions voicing desires were often heard during the 
last days of an institute, such as that we might all meet again, 
that teachers coming from different schools and different sec- 
tions of country brought to such meetings the trend of educa- 
tional thought from their own localities, and thus each contri- 
buted to the common good and gained for herself new ideas 
from others. Another lesson plainly exemplified by these great 
educational meetings is that the one who receives the most 
benefit is the one who comes with the intention of contributing 
from her treasures something of educational wealth to others, 
giving freely and generously for God and humanity. The spirit 
of the movement has permeated our teachers in such a manner 
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The Sisters at the Chicago Institute held in St. James’ Hall the week beginning August 30, 1897. The photograph was taken 
just as the Sisters finished singing ‘‘ America.” The different habits show what a representative gathering was there assembled. 
This was the last and largest of the Sisters’ Institutes, organized by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke during the summer vacation of 1807. 
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that it can never die; nay, the spirit has always lived in the 
hearts of true teachers; this marvellous growth would not, nor 
could not have taken place in so short a time only that the 
teachers were ready and responsive. It is a mistaken idea that 
the mission of the institute is to waken the dead; its work is 
to aid the. living, and it has found a welcome and an abiding 
place only in the minds and souls of those who are real 
teachers, who are active, progressive, growing educators. 

One reverend mother, who is a far-seeing woman and has 
had years of experience in governing and guiding, said, at 
the close of one of the largest institutes last summer: “The 
institute is as necessary to the teacher as the retreat is to the 
religious.” The National Catholic Institute movement is 
destined to live and become a power in the educational life of 
the nation. Not alone because it is well organized and well 
planned, and the workers are earnest, capable, and zealous, but 
for the reason that the times demand the work and God wills it. 
It is a grand sight to see the teachers assembled at one of 
these institutes, to have the privilege of looking into the faces 
of hundreds of women who have consecrated their lives to the 
work of teaching. When many are brought: together, all work- 


ing for a common cause with a common’ motive, what enthu- 
siasm is aroused, what power is engendered, and how far- 
reaching the consequences! Last year the movement knocked 
at school-room doors for admittance; to-day it is within the 
walls and working. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 


el might appear from the title of this paper that 

: we intend to offer a few moral platitudes on 

the relations between the clergy and the working 

classes. Men looking merely at the surface are 

ready to think that the Church consists of the 

clergy, and perhaps some pious and charitable laymen who work 

with the clergy.. We mean a good deal more by the word 

Church, even as a social fact and instrument of social reforma- 

tion; we mean that divine society which manifests itself in an 

organization of men, priests and laymen—that society the 

reason of whose being is holiness and love, and whose ac- 

tivity is exercised in the promotion of them. Consequently if 

we offer one or two suggestions concerning social .work that 

may be done under the guidance of the clergy, we are doing no 

more than reminding both clergy and laity of their obligations. 

We do no more than show them fields where zeal and charity 

will find room for exercise without adding to the burdens of 

life, but an exercise which will be good for themselves as in- 

dividuals and of advantage to all within the sphere of their 
influence. 

That our view cannot be deemed sectarian may be inferred 
from the fact that this article has been, to some extent, sug- 
gested by a visit to what is known as the Mills Hotel, in this 
city. We inferred from that visit that it was not so much the 
amount of money as the judicious expenditure of it that was 
needed for the work of social improvement. For instance, if a 
commercial speculation could succeed by bringing within the 
reach of poor people conveniences and comforts which ordinarily 
would be deemed unattainable, then voluntary associations 
could handle resources at their disposal with a success not 
previously considered practicable. As we said, we are not 
sectarian. We sympathize with everything that is wisely done 
for the benefit of the poor and industrial classes. The work of 
social improvement emanating from any honest source may 
demand the active assistance of the clergy and laity because 
of their obligation to promote love and holiness among man- 
kind. They are the Church in its manifestation; but we 
desire it to be not a half-paralyzed body, but one working 
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from the impulse of the life within, which is the Spirit of God. 
In saying this we are stating what may be regarded as empty 
sound, or a sonorous mouthing of what is within the knowledge 


of every little child of Holy Church. This may be superficially 
correct, but it is only superficially correct; the Church is 
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charged with indifference to the welfare of the working classes. 
It is to this charge our mouthing, if critics so please, is directed. 
We deny that the Church was ever unmindful of the less pros- 
perous elements of society; we deny, too, that her awakened 
interest in the working classes springs from the fear that her 
influence is seriously endangered. She is no respecter of per- 
sons; she emancipated the slave directly where she had the 
power, she wrought out his emancipation, sometimes by great 
sacrifice, where her power was only a moral one. In her hands 
the serf of the soil became a freeman, priest, and pope, when 
great men would have kept him for ever on the soil. The 
sharpest conflicts of the Church with the temporal power every- 
where over Europe were on the claim advanced by her that a 
serf or a serf’s son, by becoming a cleric, became a free man. 
No doubt writers opposed to the Church charge her with 
aggression, spiritual tyranny, and violence to conscience for 
putting forth such claims, and they praise the spirit which 
caused king and lord to resist them. Now we, as friends of 
personal as well as political liberty, think it was a good 
thing that the peasant escaped from the knife of the porter’s 
lodge, the scourge, from the manorial justice of pit and gal- 
lows to the monastery hard by, where he became a student, a 
monk, a ruler of men in some great see or in the supreme see 
of all. We prefer such a life as that developed for him to 
the recovery of him by his lord, whether obtained by the sharp 
scent of blood-hounds or by surrender from a violated sanc- 
tuary. We beg, with the greatest submission, to differ from our 
non-Catholic friends on this point. 

If there has been apathy on the part of the clergy and well- 
to-do among the laity—we do not believe there has been,—if 
there has been what appears to be that, it may be accounted 
for by the Church’s struggle for existence in this country. That 
is decided in her favor; she has attained a vigorous life. But 
she is the Church of the poor, and the work of all who have 
the means and leisure should be to lift the poor to a religious 
life. This can be effectually done by supplying the motives 
through the uses of an improved social life. This will be the 
best refutation of the charge of indifference to their welfare. 
Certain leaders of the industrial classes regard religion as the 
antagonist of the rights of labor. An appeal to _ historical 
testimony does not avail with them. They ask for results 
now and here, and shrug their shoulders at proofs from the 
past. Socialist leaders are not without a following, and be- 
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yond their following their opinions go out that religious work is 
in conflict with social work. They point to the sects, a large 
part of whose activity seems to be expended in unsympathetic 
charity and the promulgation of theories that are implicitly 
based upon the inferiority of labor as a status compared with 
capital. The rights of wealth are so prominent in the utter- 
ances of ministers that labor appears to be without rights. But, 
with a delicate flattery, it is insinuated that capital has religious 
duties springing from the law of charity. It is graceful for the 
rich to be considerate and compassionate, something like the 
principle noblesse oblige, but there is no moral claim upon them. 
Now, clearly this explains the notion that religious work is an- 
tagonistic to social work, because there is no morality in the 
religion which takes this attitude. 

But if the Church, which sanctifies morality, which expresses 
the character of every moral principle in unmistakable language, 
which takes moral principles out of the natural plane, elevates 
and sanctifies them, and declares that they are the advocates or 
accusers of each man, where no interested formulas of depen- 
dent preachers shall be allowed to obscure the eternal issue—if 
she holds aloof from the work of social improvement, no one 
can blame the socialist for his opinions, and no one need be sur- 
prised that they find a lodgment in so many minds. There is 
one field, however, where her efforts must have fair play: that 
is, among her own children wavering between the blind theories 
of socialism, the temptations springing from a dwarfed exist- 
ence, and a belief in her teachings. It is so hard to reconcile 
with the goodness of God, as presented in the Church’s teach- 
ings, the manifold facts which make up a maimed, distorted life. 
The spirit of the age, as we have it in books and platform pro- 
houncements, demands the largest measure of life for the in- 
dividual. The demand is not a restricted one. It is not con- 
fined to a favored class. Every one is entitled to an equal 
measure of political rights, and equally to pursue the way to 
happiness. The Church is an organization of infinite strength 
and flexibility. Her opponents admit that she is a great moral 
force working in the interests of order. That is admitted here, 
it is admitted in France and Germany by her most malignant 
enemies. We do not care a straw for the inconsistency of those 
who admit her conserving power, but try to destroy it. Their 
testimony is enough. Now, we say that she has a great field 
among her own children, whether they are loyal or discontented, 
whether they bow to her words or sulk in the byways—a 
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great field for activity along those lines of amelioration which 
the spirit of the age demands. 

It is not ours to quarrel with that spirit. We cannot 
quarrel with it. The way that spirit is described reads 
like inflated rhetoric, but it expresses, in a vague way no 
doubt, but in some sense, a law long hidden, but written in 
men’s hearts from the begin- 
ning. Servitude covered it 
up, the freaks of ambition and 
power ignored it; but when 
the Lord Christ preached the 
brotherhood of man and sealed 
the doctrine with his blood, 
those who heard it recognized 
it as something that they had 
within them, but which was il- 
legible, or it may be inarticu- 
late, till then. With this 
teaching what we have called 
the demand of the age, when 
properly explained, is consis- 
tent, and is the only consis- 
tent demand. There must be 
moral equality among: breth- 
ren, there must be universal 
rights and duties among them ; 
it cannot be that the rich alone 
have the rights, and that the poor are to be dependent on their 
consideration, their good feeling. Consideration a scornful mood! 
good feeling an accident of weather! The spirit of the age, 
restricted by our meaning, speaks the moral and material needs 
of men. Even inthe unrestricted shape of the socialist or the 
anarchist, the principle, though it be of the earth earthy, 

‘it is still the cry of the oppressed to Heaven. Men may 
assail the Church, they may confound her with their enemies 
and hers, they may say that her doctrines paralyze the brain 
and rob the hands of half their strength. What of it? Who 
heeds the ravings of despair? Lawless opinions, wild theories, 
blasphemies in the form of formulas of justice, are like the in- 
articulate cries of wounded beasts. Those who have no com- 
passion for them, who invoke the resources of civilization, as 
the phrase is, to cope with them, are pharisees. This is not the 
way the Church’s Founder looks at them; she cannot look at 
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them in this way. Then those who represent her in the work 
of life, her priests, her faithful laymen, cannot, dare not be 
without a great pity for those unhappy souls whom the condi- 
tions of existence have so maddened. 

The resources of religion are derived from the poor. The 
few Catholics of wealth, together with the Catholics that are 
in easy circumstances, could not have supplied a twentieth of 
the wealth which is fixed in church buildings, religious houses, 
institutions. We wish it to be understood that the wealthiest 
Catholic in this country possesses only what would be counted 
a mere percentage on the means of thousands of non-Catholics, 
that among well-to-do people Catholics are only an infinitesi- 
mal number, and that well-to-do Catholics are only a recogniz- 
able fragment of their own creed. This is no doubt known to 
themselves ; this is, we think, why a good deal of philanthropy 
among Catholics aims at a fashionable advertisement, as some 
of it most unquestionably is a business advertisement. This 
we do not want; but at the same time we do want Catholic 
philanthropy to manifest itself with conspicuous success, and we 
believe it can be done. 

The motive is the impelling power. In proportion to the 
purity of the motives will be the work accomplished in helping 
those to whom help at this moment means the value of a life, 
in helping those who have fallen to recover their feet, in 
taking out of the dark places of cities the thousands who live 
in death while waiting death ; in finding out the other thousands 
who lie on door-steps, on quays, or hide in blind alleys, or 
prowl about seeking some one they may rob—those, the 
socially lost, the worst of all the classes, whose existence is a 
blot upon the sunshine, a danger in the atmosphere, and which 
will be a load upon the earth until they lie beneath it. The 
problem is not insoluble. 

Its solution has been attempted in London with encourag- 
ing results. The awakening of England to the condition of the 
London poor has displayed itself in several independent move- 
ments. The Establishment has entered into the work with com- 
mendable zeal; but besides the efforts of her ministers, there is 
the movement from the universities, there are the movements 
to diffuse sound political and economic knowledge by means of 
lectures, the movement to establish labor clubs, reading rooms, 
and a variety of other methods to develop and increase taste 
and technical skill among the industrial classes. All this tends 
to elevate their condition. 
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The fitness of the priests for work of this kind we hold to 
be assured. They are not inferior in capacity and knowledge 
to the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Their parochial 
duties come first, and these, no doubt, are exacting, but there 
must be some spare time that can be devoted to social work. 
Take an instance of what energy may accomplish. The work 
of the Establishment in East London had been neglected in a 
way that cannot be sufficiently condemned. The activity which 
took its rise from the Oxford movement, in 1840, had to! face 
difficulties as great as those that would confront the priests and 
charitable laity of New York at the present moment. If the 
American church enters on the work of social improvement, 
she does so with advantages that no other influence possesses, 
because she is a part of that living body we call the Church. 
What she may do in this path is done bya perfect machinery, 
and not by spasmodic flashes of enthusiasm. We are not under- 
rating the labor of others, we give credit to the young men 
whom the Oxford movement inspired with a zeal in the cause of 
humanity, we readily acknowledge the exertions of the Dissent- 
ing bodies, but we doubt the abundance of the spring from which 
their activity proceeds. It seems to. us that the co-operation of 
these men in social work is held together by the frail tie of 
voluntary alliance. In the case of the Oxford men the union 
is based on somewhat approximate views of doctrine and duty; 
it is the elastic band of common memories and training. As 
we have said, they had difficulties. They began with the sense 
of all that was selfish, old-fashioned, and traditionally Protestant 
in the Establishment against them. They were distrusted as 
innovators by every vicar and perpetual curate who droned 
away the lessons once a week to empty churches, and to 
whom the poor were as great an offence as the Dissenting 
ministers, to hear whose attacks upon the Establishment they 
went as they might go to hear an ultra Radioal or a Chartist 
orator. 

But the work of these young enthusiasts was productive. It 
did good in all directions among Protestants. It forced the 
Broad Church party in the Establishment to put in practice 
their opinion that doctrine was not of so much consequence as 
godly life, or at least externally respectable life. It stimu- 
lated the Dissenting ministers to exertion to vindicate the reason 
of their existence. We say, when they accomplished so much 
the Church in the great cities of the United States—in this great 
city of New York, can do more. 
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We insist that it must be borne in mind that the Church is 
a perfect society, a body all whose parts are bound together 
in union of life; so that if she gives her approval through her 
constituted authorities to work of this kind, the spirit which 
so often changed the world will change the face of cities now. 
It is only comparing with the work of accidental aggregates of 
individuals her work when we speak of her in the same breath 
with the non-Catholic bodies. We do not possess the wealth 
of these, but that is counterbalanced by the fact of an organ- 
ization behind us that can do anything, a zeal that is more 
than enthusiasm the moment it is called into play. We are not 
preaching, we are stating sociological facts, aspects of the 
Church's relation as a perfect society to the political society in 
which we live. 

Hence we presume that our younger clergy, at least, are 
pervaded with the conviction that the social obligations issuing 
out of the Christian dispensation are meant for life and not 
for speculation. Duties annexed to humanity might afford a 
Greek philosopher a subject on which to exercise his dialectic 
skill. before his school; or to Cicerc, supping with Lucullus, it 
might be olives to the Falernian to spout about the humanity 
which his host’s slaves shared with that fortunate proconsul. 
But it would bear no seed, it would harm nobody, and so his 
splendid host could pass it by with the thought that if his 
guest were not insane, he was only worshipping Bacchus under 
his name of Liber. 

There is a moral equality springing of necessity from our 
holy religion; but in its social aspect it must be regarded with 
judicious mind and not travestied into theories that violate, in 
the name of justice, the rights of society and of our fellow- 
men. But all men have rights against society and against each 
other. A contract between employer and workmen does not 
terminate the relations between them. No class of the people 
is made for the dire poverty that entails the misery and degra- 
dation from which alarming consequences to society must follow 
sooner or later. All classes are entitled as of right to some 
degree of comfort, of education, of moral and religious train- 
ing. We are speaking of social elements now; we are not 
speaking of the thief, the drunkard, the libertine, or the des- 
perate criminal who has no regard for the sanctity of life. 

For the social elements down each level there are moral 
and economic means of elevation available in the Church. 
Wealth is not so necessary as organization that will wisely em- 
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ploy the resources at hand. In time a healthy public opinion 
will be formed in which the dignity of labor will be recognized, 
in which virtue alone will be deemed aristocracy, in which an 
honest man who supports his family by his work in factory, or 
railway, or mine will be looked upon as better than the master 
who has grown rich by grinding the faces of his factory hands, 
better than the railway directors who have cleared out 
small share-holders by their fraud, better than the mine-owner 
who has amassed a fortune, not out of the coal only but out 
of the lives of his employees. 

As we have already said, in dealing with these classes the 
Church possesses in her organization advantages incomparably 
greater than the sects. The success of the Oxford men referred 
to above is useful as an instance of what zealous and united 
work can effect. It was due in large part to their fearlessness ; 
they attacked selfishness and cruelty with the courage belong- 
ing to their class. But the Church is no respecter of persons, 
and because of this there is not a young priest who, if he saw 
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his way to do good, would spare effort out of consideration for 
wealth or social prestige or influence of any kind. If there be 
any such, he is a hireling who has entered the fold by scaling 
the wall. With him we have nothing to do. 

Persons outside the Church, as we have already said, are 
beginning to respect her power as a great social instrument. 
Of this there is no doubt. We learn that the Catholic clergy 
are esteemed by all non-Catholics who come across them. We 
are not bidding for support outside the Church, but it is well 
to have in this country a body of men who dare not condone 
plunder or polygamy; who are bound by their order to main- 
tain that honesty can in no way be violated without sin, and 
that pardon for such sin cannot be had until restitution shall 
have been made; who are bound by their order to uphold the 
purity of married life and what follows from this, the preserva- 
tion of the family, that unit which Aristotle calls the basis of 
the state. Let polygamy be called divorce and legalized ten 
thousand times, no priest can countenance it; let robbery build 
palaces and hospitals, no priest can pronounce absolution for 
it until justice has been satisfied. So we cannot have amongst 
us pharisees giving an alms out of the spoils of the poor, nor 
fraudulent philanthropists sitting in the first places in the syna- 
gogue, not even a frail beauty masquerading among decent 
women with the third man she calls her husband. We may be 
poor. Ours is the Church of the poor; but it is the Church of 
the Lord Christ too, and inspired by something of His love for 
mankind, she should be able to do great things for the benefit of 
man even apart from the religious work which is her proper 
sphere. 

That fearlessness which the priest must possess, and which 
he can infuse into laymen working with him for social purposes, 
is one great factor in producing success. Organized work, 
where labor is well divided, is another; the funds are another 
still. This last must be within reach. The Church in the United 
States has not risen, like Ilion, from the sound of music. No 
witches’ withered leaves could have paid for cathedrals, semi- 
naries, colleges, convents, orphanages, asylums of all kinds. 
The society of St. Vincent de Paul expends a large amount 
annually in this city. Between clothing, cash, and food ten 
thousand dollars have been expended in one year in the parish 
of St. Paul. We are, therefore, very clearly of opinion that the 
liberality of our people will supply every fair call upon it; 
but we hope that the call shall be fair. 
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This fairness will be secured by the co-operation of the laity 
as trustees to some extent and workers to the entire extent. 
The priest can, after all, be no more than a counsellor in the 
different kinds of social work., But the work itself, whether it 
concerns itself in planning a man’s club or a woman’s club, a 
library, a debating society, 
a reading-room ; whether it 
engages in building enter- 
prises to secure sanitary 
homes at reasonable rents 
and under conditions in 
which life may broaden out 
healthily, must be done by 
well-to-do and leisured lay- 
men. 

We may enter into this 
subject in greater detail in 
another issue. For the pre- 
sent we shall be content 
with giving the instance of 
the parish of St. George, 
Camberwell, London. We, 
of course, are speaking of 
the parish of the Establish- 
ment, but as it in its 
general features resembles 
the larger parishes of this 
city, it is an instance im- 
mediately in point. At one 
time its religious needs 
were attended to by the vicar and three curates, until two 
missioners from the College Missions (Trinity, Cambridge) 
joined them. They set up centres for service on Sundays; 
we are not emphasizing this, because we are not convinced 
of its necessity among Catholics even in the largest parishes, 
but these centres brought religion nearer to homes from which 
it had been excluded... The social work done, however, is con- 
nected with those centres in many respects, and at each centre 
there is a list of guilds, clubs, and sqcieties which are to be 
joined by those who wish to participate in the religious and 
social life of the parish. All over the parish there is a system 
of district visitors, in connection with which there are trained 
nurses, some of whom belong to a sisterhood. The registration 
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of visits is minute in its exactness—so that, as we understand 
it, the whole parish, through its social and religious activities, 
is bound together as a family. 

We have exceeded our space. We cannot now suggest 
the political reforms; the. social improvements through legisla- 
tion, the means of bringing within reach of the industrious 
poor all the advantages of the highest artistic, scientific, techni- 
cal, and literary education which may grow out of such social 
work as we are speaking of. All that is wanted is energy. 
We ask, what are the well-to-do laity contributing to the ad- 
vancement of their brethren? Do the priests, regular and 
secular, do all in their power? It will not do for the laity to 
say they contribute out of their purses to all charities. The 
contribution we want is participation in the life of their hum- 
bler co-religionists. We want them to join in clubs with them, in 
literary associations, help them in obtaining lecturers from time 
to time, as similar working-men’s associations in London obtain 
gratuitously lecturers who stand in the front rank of literature 
and science. Association with their poorer brethren will be of 
incalculable benefit to both. The well-to-do will have the con- 
sciousness that they are doing humane and noble work in ele- 


vating and comforting lives that had little to rejoice and raise 
them; their poorer brethren will repay them with affection and 
respect, than which we know of no higher prize on earth. 








©HE VIRGIN’S ROBE. 


'BY CLAUDE M. GIRARDEAU. 


f UTSPREAD around the world on high 
I see the Virgin’s glorious robe, 
By foolish mortals called the sky, 
Or roof of this aerial globe. 


But we, the children of the Light, 
Know that about us is a place— 

The deep and caverned womb of Night— 
A vast immeasurable space, 


Thick sown with suns, a silent gloom 
Filled with a shuddering mystery 

Those feeble lamps cannot illume, 
For it is God’s Eternity. 


Could we but see its fearful deep, 
Our souls appalled would sink away, 

As sometimes, dreaming in our sleep, 
We shriek like children for the day. 


So, round our apprehensive sight, 
Our Blessed Mother hangs the blue 
Of her translucent veil of light 
That only lets God’s Splendor through. 


Color divine! Our hearts we steep 
In that soft radiance, for it lies 

About us as we wake or sleep, 
The atmosphere of Paradise, 


Tinting our wan souls with its hue 
Celestial. And when stars arise 

Spangling the amplitude of blue, 
We see the Blessed Virgin’s.eyes. 


Twelve stars around her lovely head, 
The hornéd moon beneath her feet, 

Their bright interpretation shed 
Upon her face divinely sweet. 


At her fair feet, our wearied sense 
In her veiled shadow rests awhile, 

Secure in God’s dear recompense, 
The benediction of her smile. 








THE Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton gives in two 
considerable volumes a history of the English Black 
Monks of St. Benedict,* from the coming of St. 
Augustine to the present day. We regret we can- 
not do the semblance of justice to this work in a 
paragraph or two, such as we have at our disposal in this gos- 
sipy paper about books; but we can say this much, that a great 
deal of information, hitherto not accessible to more than a few, 
is brought within the reach of all. The task he set himself 
was a difficult one. Even this information would stop short at 
the dissolution of the monasteries; for the subsequent history, 
of the “black monks” has not been written with the care and 
from materials possessing the authority of the older history. 
Recognizing the somewhat legendary accretions that obscure 
the facts of their later life, he has endeavored to subject them 
to the test of research, and we think successfully. We consider 
the work before us sketches with force and fidelity the history, 
ancient and modern, of the English Benedictines. It is an im- 
portant contribution to the study of society as well as a good 
book in what it tells the individual and its moral effect on him. 
We cannot get rid of the monks by a brutal taunt, as the Earl 
of Pembroke did with the mother abbess when seizing the 
foundation of which she was the head. “Go spin, you jade!” 
was the retort of that useful member of society to the poor old 
woman who asked how she and her sisters were to live. 

We are in a position to do some justice to the monks, be- 
cause fair-minded and well-read persons outside the church will 
listen to us. We could not say much before. It was well that 
the Monasticon and works of that class were compiled at great 
cost of time and labor. We can draw upon them now, and 
their authors have the reward in good effects after life, if not 
in appreciation during life. It tries our patience a little when 
we hear empty-pated Catholics, with Protestant-magazine knowl- 
edge, newspaper knowledge, popular-lecture knowledge, histori- 
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cal-novel knowledge, say that the monks were drones for the 
most part, and that such relief as the monasteries extended to the 
poor created and perpetuated pauperism. We hear that Catho- 
lic workmen are fond of quoting the blasphemies of a lectur- 
ing lawyer. Now, it is in the same way that Catholics, with 
some pretensions to culture, act in the matter of Catholic poli- 
tical and social history. The work before us, unless it comes 
under the disability of having been written by a priest, ought 
to remove from such Catholics the errors which they have 
gathered with interested good feeling from the maligners of 
their religion. 

Even such Catholics might see that self-denial has its uses. 
We are not going to recommend it on the authority of pagan 
schools, however considerable the weight such authority would 
have with them, but we suggest that if they possess anything, 
or if the non-Catholics whom they flatter by imitation possess 
anything of learning, of comfort, of convenience, of the man- 
ners that make intercourse a pleasure, they owe it to the monks 
—they owe them ali tothe monks. The new world the monks 
created amid the ruins of Roman civilization rose so silently 
that one may excuse the Protestant and recreant Catholic for 
not seeing their hands in it. But their hands were there all — 
the same—digging, draining, road-making, clearing away forests, 
building—while others of them, hidden in cold cells not too 
well lighted, blinded themselves over the manuscripts they 
had saved from the wreck of fallen empires, in deciphering, 
copying, and recopying. They did this without newspaper 
paragraphs paid in cash or mutual admiration; consequently, 
though the “woody swamp became a hermitage, a religious 
house, a farm, an abbey, a village, a seminary, a school of learn- 
ing, and a city,” it was not known that they had anything to 
do with the gradual transformation. 

Bearing in mind such growth from desolation to order and 
fertility in ten thousand landscapes, we transcribe the routine 
life of the Benedictines, which only differed from that of other 
rules in their liberality or indulgence. These lazy, dirty, selfish, 
conscienceless men, who lived on the superstitions of the poor 
wretches in the vicinity, rose at 2 A. M. and spent until 8 P. M. 
in the work appointed to each. This is how roads came to be 
made. Work, incessant work, could construct cities under East- 
ern, pile up pyramids and temples under Egyptian kings; and 
the armies of workmen, generation after generation, die under 
the hands of overseers. This we know, because there is noth- 
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ing connected with the Catholic Church to obscure our judg- 
ment. At the same time it may be submitted, that the silent 
monks could transform Europe by incessant work, and be in- 
spired by love in doing it. Only that they are monks, the evi- 
dence in their favor is immeasurably stronger than for the 
gigantic enterprises of antiquity. We have abundance for these, 
but for the labors of the monks every monument, bookish or 
other, that tells of a Roman civilization, of Barbarian irruptions, 
of political and social births across Europe from Britain to 
Greece, tells of the work done by the men who rose in the 
night to work. We then may admit that roads and villages 
connected abbey and abbey, city and city, and, as Cardinal 
Newman put it in his matchless way, “ what the haughty Alaric 
or fierce Attila had broken to pieces these patient, meditative 
men have brought together and made to live again.” We can 
also accept the proofs which ruined buildings, changed politi- 
cal conditions, lost and acquired trade, reflecting contemporary 
records, afford, that the labor of these meditative men in mak- 
ing wildernesses smiling landscapes was often undone by fire 
and sword. New invaders could undo in an hour what a cen- 
tury had constructed, and nothing was left to them but to be- 
gin all over again. 

It is almost a pity ungrateful Europe, and the ungrateful 
world, were not left to their fate. This work of reparation going 
on, as it were, through the force of an overpowering instinct in 
these communities of monks. Invaders possessing the “ stern, 
manly qualities” our writers admire trampled in the dust 
churches, colleges, cloisters, libraries, which the ‘‘monkish”’ ene- 
mies of personal labor and civilization had supplied with their 
own brains and hands. What harm is it that they arranged their 
lives in this way—that, for instance, they recited the divine office 
divided as to its hours instead of not reciting it at all or re- 
citing it all at once? Such a waste of time and energy! but 
really we should have no steam-engines, electricity, stock ex- 
changes, monster warehouses, printing-presses only for them. 
Certainly, if a man considers it is a better employment of time 
and energy to defraud others by means of company promotion 
and manipulation than to practise devotion, we have nothing 
to say to him; but he has no right to compel others to prefer 
swindling to piety. Suppose we take the little hours at the 
normal time of 6 for prime, 9 for tierce, which was followed 
by Mass, 12 for sext, 2 or 3 for none, 4 or 6 for Vespers, and 
7 for compline, it may be conceded that the intervals were 
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well spent. They were filled up with reading, that was the rule. 
What has been left behind by them shows that the reading was 
work, hard work, not glancing over newspapers, shallow maga- 
zine articles, compendiums of popular science, and thinking that 
in the badly assimilated heap of rubbish all knowledge is pos- 
sessed—nothing of the kind, but hard work. Even their intel- 
lectual recreations display a subtlety which must have had at 
least one value as a practice, that they kept the mind prompt 
and penetrating. 

The fitness of Father Taunton for the task of a philosophical 
historian is evinced by his fairness, independence, and industry. 
In judging the administrative qualities of men he shows him- 
self no respecter of persons. For instance, in the dispute of St. 
Edmund with the Canterbury monks he does not overlook the 
fact that great personal sanctity does not necessarily imply the 
possession of the qualities that are essential to wise govern- 
ment. We express no opinion on the controversy itself, we 
only draw it forth as an illustration of our author’s indepen- 
dence. Again, we have an instance of like courage in his 
estimate of Wolsey, and we should be glad at some future 
time to receive from him a monograph on that statesman and 
his times. 

The second volume opens with a very interesting chapter 
telling the views that took shape in the minds of men fired by 
zeal for the reconversion of England. There was a difficulty 
in the way, owing to the opinion, in ruling and Protestant 
circles, that Catholics were more interested in promoting the 
designs of Catholic princes abroad than in the salvation of souls. 
The priests sent to England for missionary purposes repudiated 
the political designs of Allen at Rheims or Agazzari at Rome; 
to some extent their professions were accepted, but the best 
test of sincerity would be a movement away from Jesuit in- 
fluences. This naturally went in the direction of the Benedic- 
tines, whose history was so interwoven with the pre-Reformation 
history of England. It was led by Robert Sayer, a Cambridge 
man and a convert, but he died at Venice without having had 
an opportunity of entering on the work in his own country. 
But from that time the stream flowed to Monte Cassino and 
other Benedictine houses, and from these the missionaries went 
back to England equipped for their labors. It may be 
observed that Cardinal Allen had become distrustful of the 
Previous methods and that now he favored the new movement. 
For this change he is criticised in no halting language by 
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Agazzari, rector of the English college at Rome, writing to 
Parsons. 

There can be no doubt of the purity of Allen’s motives in 
either policy. If he favored the views of Catholic princes 
abroad, it is only fair to say that he did so only within the 
limits of an alliance which would secure the liberty of England. 
The majority of Englishmen called in the aid of a foreigner 
against their lawful king when they invited William of Orange 
to invade England with his mercenaries, drawn from every 
country in Europe. The sufferings of the Catholics under 
Elizabeth might fairly be deemed a reason to rise against her 
government, but to rise against it without sufficient support 
would be a blunder and a crime. Sufficient support could only 
be had, it may have been supposed, by courting alliance with 
the Catholic princes abroad. Theoretically this seems tenable; 
but we are glad that Allen, towards the end, came to realize 
that missionary work is not to be done by the sword, that 
Christ’s soldiers are not the spearmen of Philip. We regret 
our space does not permit us to say more about the valuable 
work Father Taunton has given us. 


The Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., is the author of a book 
whose title is Morai Principles and Medical Practice.* Father 
Coppens is professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the John A. 
Creighton Medical College, Omaha. The book contains nine 
lectures delivered to his class on leading subjects of medical 
jurisprudence, among which he treats on craniotomy, abortion, 
insanity, and others. He falls into the view which has been for 
some time gaining ground, that the name medical jurisprudence 
very imperfectly indeed describes the subject matter which 
forms the contents of all the older treatises, not excepting the 
admirable works of Taylor and Guy. The latter writer is 
admirable in the information he gives of the forms of mental 
alienation, but his is a collection of notes of observation rather 
than a scientific tract even in this part. All experts looked 
to Taylor’s handling of gunshot wounds as leaving nothing to 
be desired. He was used not alone by the lawyer; the prac- 
tising surgeon went to him as to an avowed tract on the sub- 
ject for the suggestions on probing and the statement of 
characteristics of color, which Taylor presents so exhaustively. 
But in this too the treatment was not that of medical juris- 
prudence, it was rather that of medical practice. One can see 
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how the earlier writers were landed into the use of an incorrect 
terminology. 

Ordinarily one would suppose that medical jurisprudence 
should mean the science of the principles on which the laws 
regarding medical practice are founded. As jurisprudence may 
be defined the science of the law—that is to say, the science 
which examines and states the principles on which law is 
founded—so the branch of it called medical jurisprudence 
should state and examine the laws controlling medical practice, 
the principles that underlie them, and their relation to con- 
science. But in the older works this view was not taken. 
Facts innumerable were collected under various heads in order 
that the medical man might fortify himself before entering a 
witness-box to give his testimony. There was no thought of 
medical law in the sense of a system which explained the 
points at which medical practice came in contact with the laws 
of the land and the courts that administered them. Still less 
could it be expected that medical jurisprudence would con- 
cern itself about the study of the principles on which these 
laws rest and their binding power on conscience. This latter 
department of a true medical jurisprudence is what our author 
offers in his clearly stated outlines; and we think that he has 
in this work, though necessarily a somewhat elementary one, 
made a valuable contribution to the study of forensic medicine, 
valuable in the curiosity it will excite and the hints it affords 
for its gratification. 


The Fugitives and other Poems,* by John E. Barrett, form a 
creditable volume. The title poem, as we may call the first in 
the book, is a tale of slavery. It is told in blank verse. This, 
we think, was not quite so judicious a vehicle for him to have 
selected as rhyme would be. The severe majesty of blank 
verse demands the highest exercise of the imagination and an 
exceptional command of poetic diction. This is obvious, for 
there is great danger that the verse, in any one but a poet of 
the finest artistic sense, becomes prose measured in lines of 
ten syllables or whatever the counting may run to. The third 
paragraph or section of the poem is very fine, and reminds one 
of the melody of Tennyson’s shorter poems. It tells of the 
mental characteristics of the slave, Adam Sage, who under a kind 
master had ample opportunities for study, and also the moral 
qualities which the religion of the Lord Christ developed in 
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him notwithstanding the social irony of his lot. He is a hero 
in his resignation to it, and a hero in his dreadful death, which 
is described with a strong, simple pathos that ought to put 
Mr. Barrett in a good place among the minor poets. The 
other poems, which are rhymed, are in various metres, the long 
ballad being that which he seems to handle most easily. At 
the same time there is nothing to find fault with in the rhythm 
of the one called “A Tree,” or that entitled “The Magda- 
lene,” the latter in decasyllabic quatrains, the other in octo- 
syllabic stanzas. 


We have a History of England* for the use of schools, by 
M. E. Thalheimer. The compiler, who if not a German by 
birth is at least one by descent, puts himself forward as an 
exponent of the principles established by the Revolution of 
1688. But he misunderstands them as he misunderstands the cen- 
stitutional questions involved in the conflict between Charles I. 
and his Parliaments. Yet, with a confidence which no one ex- 
cept a German could display, he decides offhand upon issues 
of the time concerning which the greatest constitutional law- 
yers were at variance, and on which constitutional lawyers are 
at variance to-day. If there be one particle of value—apart 
from force—in the argument from the Parliament side, it is 
that the king was violating the privileges of the people secured, 
by charters, by royal assents to acts of Parliament, by the 
promises of the Conqueror and the Norman kings, that they 
would maintain the laws of Edward the Confessor, based as these 
were said to be on the ancient “dooms,” or on immemorial 
popular rights. But those who take this line of argument are 
bound to concede the whole claim for asserting which St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was assassinated; but this German can 
see nothing in St. Thomas except an unscrupulous churchman 
who tried to make a foreign power predominant in England. 
Is it possible that no one except a German can be found in 
the United States to write the history of the mother country 
for the use of schools? That foreigners can write good books 
concerning profound political and social questions of English 
history we know. We think that Thierry’s Norman Conquest of 
England is a fairly good book, mistaken in certain theories, no 
doubt, but affording the materials to control the theories. 
Guizot’s History of the English Revolution is a good book, but 
written from a citizen-king point of view. Others could be 
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named, but they are not the works of Germans. Possibly in 
history, as in criticism, the savants of that nationality dive down 
deepest, stay down longest, and come up muddiest of all man- 
kind. 


Varia, by Agnes Repplier,* is a collection of essays, humor- 
ous and literary, that we can recommend as calculated to while 
away an hour or.two in an enjoyable and a not unprofitable 
manner. The first is called the ‘“‘ Eternal Feminine,” and goes 
to show that ‘what is known as the “new woman” is a per- 
son to be met with in all periods of which we have any 
records. There is some clever writing about that demonstra- 
tive female; and particularly good: are the references to the 
variety, “the platform woman.” The account of Mary Manley 
and her libels in the “ New Atalantis” is keenly appreciative, 
and we have a good bit of description in the ladies’ attempt to 
storm the gallery of the House of Lords in 1739. We are not 
quite sure of her conclusion; we hope it is not expressed in 
the following lines: 


“‘Cora’s riding, and Lilian’s rowing," 
Celia’s novels are books one buys, 
Julia’s lecturing, Phillis is mowing, 
Sue is a dealer in oils and dyes; 
Flora and Dora poetize, 
Jane is a bore, and Bee is a blue, 
Sylvia lives to anatomize ; 
Nothing is left for the men to do.” 


In the paper “Little Pharisees in Fiction’ there is scath- 
ing contempt for the unnatural little boys and girls that figure 
in correct stories for children. It would be lamentable if such 
baby prodigies or baby prigs should ever reach man’s and 
woman’s estate; we are reassured at finding that one infant at 
the age of two years and seven months “made a most edify- 
ing end in praise and prayer,” as he happened not to have 
been so much an infant of fiction as of paternal enthusiasm. 
We must reprehend Miss Repplier for her curiosity in desiring 
to know what the “nameless’’ gentleman said to Mrs. Sher- 
wood, author of the Fairchild Family, when that excellent lady 
was not quite “four years of age.” These good books cannot 
have had the proper effect upon our author when she forgets 
the awful example of her grandmother Eve. “The Féte de 
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Gayant” is a lively account of the festival in Douai, which 
commemorates what no one knows, though its origin is not 
lost in the twilight of fable, for, if we are not mistaken, it 
began in 1479. “Cakes and Ale,” a title by the way, if we are 
not mistaken, of a book by Douglas Jerrold, which deals with 
topics somewhat akin to those adventured on by Miss Repplier, 
is—oh, shocking to tell!—a plea for drinking songs. The line 
of defence she takes is what lawyers call confession and avoid- 
ance. It will not do. The “avoidance” is not proved by 
Peacock’s songs, though they used to be sung by men in fault- 
less evening dress; and still less by the suggestion of the 
Saturday Review, that the late Lord Tennyson’s “ Hands all 
Round!” praying “God the traitor’s hope confound!” did not 
exclude mineral waters. 

Indeed, it seems that the fair author has essayed an uncon- 
genial task in advocating the cause of those song-writers whose 
claim to a place among poets is that they have supplied some 
good numbers to those who love to disturb the slumber of 
their neighbors by awaking the echoes of the night. It reflects 
credit on her training and the sobriety of her ordinary thought 
when she employs this new mode of thought without the 


brightness and spontaneity which mark her other efforts. In 
the land of Bohemia she remains cold and severe as the Lady 
of Comus among the wild throng that follow her, but unlike 
the Lady of Comus, Miss Repplier tries to adapt herself to the 
feelings and customs of the rout. 


Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter gives us The Power of 
Woman * in a novel—a field to which, if its exercise had been 
confined for the last six thousand odd years or so, the race of 
Adam would have escaped a vast number of complications; 
but whether history would be as stirring in that event, is quite 
another thing. We should have had nothing about “the top- 
lesse towers of Ilion,” as Marlowe calls them, if women were 
not ‘‘to do” and not “to love” what they should not, but as, 
according to the uncle of Clarissa Harlowe, they take very 
good care of having their own way in doing and loving, we 
suppose the history of the future will not become monotonous. 
Mr. Gunter presents us with an astonishing character called 
Ballyho Bey: we explain him by recalling a Christmas panto- 
mime in which figured a tragi-comic adventurer styled Pat 
O’Mustapha. Ballyho Bey is described by the author as a 
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scalawag—we consider him a by no means diverting renegade— 
though he seems intended to amuse by his brogue and turban 
and to shock by his utter want of principle. The events of 
the tale begin with an English boarding-school in 1769, and 
Mr. Gunter has fairly well “made up” the life and manners of 
the time for the mounting of his piece. One of the girls, 
Sarah Turnbull, who becomes in time, and a very short time 
too, the person to manifest “the power of woman,” is carry- 
ing on a love affair with the captain of a privateer, while an- 
other of the girls, a Greek with the Hellenic name of Irene 
Vannos, has given her youthful enthusiasms to the keeping of 
the turbaned Irishman. This gentleman cajoles the privateer 
captain into trusting him with the arrangements for the elope- 
ment of Sarah from the school, while he is to carry off the 
Greek maiden himself. But Ballyho, who is nothing if not 
a Turk with regard to ladies, intends to carry off both girls 
himself. This pretty little plot is unsuccessful owing to the 
unexpected turning up of the privateer captain. From this 
moment Sarah’s character, which had a secret fund of malig- 
nity and craft, becomes abnormally developed in these engaging 
qualities. She revenges herself on every one. The whole 


family of the Vannos are kidnapped to the early settlement of 
Florida and Ballyho himself. When we admit the possibility 
that the favorite study of a boarding-school miss in the middle 


” 


of the eighteenth century was the “ Principe,’’ we are prepared 

for the purposes of the author—to accept the tragic conse- 
quences that flowed from her disappointment in the love affairs. 
But this also requires us to suppose that the subtle power of 
calculating chances, the guile, the preternatural treachery, the 
diabolical hatred possessed by Italian statesmen—that all these 
qualities, natural and acquired, belonged to this vulgar, half- 
educated, middle-class English girl of 1767. 


We shall say nothing about the Pink Fairy Book,* edited by 
Andrew Lang, except to recommend our young friends to get 
itand read it. The tales, old as the hills and belonging to dif- 
ferent peoples, are charmingly told. We can say this lore, in 
which peoples at the opposite poles of civilization exhibit the 
same hopes and fears, lights and shadows of life, forms not the 
least important page in the science of anthropology, viewed in 
its social aspect.. The virtues are there and obtain victory in 
all of them. Courage, kindness, love encounter trials, but the 
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evil influences, represented by witches, giants, and oppressors, 
in the end. give way. “The Merry Wives,” from the Danish, 
is not merely a nursery tale, though it would amuse the nur. 
sery as well as the paterfamilias. ‘‘The Wounded Lion,” 
which is a true fairy tale from the Catalan, is delightful and 
admirably illustrated. “The Troll’s Daughter” possesses that 
odd, matter-of-fact quality of precision which gives a natural 
character to Scandinavian stories of enchantment, and is well 
helped by its pictures. By the way, in this illustration the 
Troll is depicted as a potentate of more than human height. 
This we think is not correct, but we admit his power over 
pasture, forest, and river, and all the creatures in them, and 
over the human form divine. 


A Round Table of the Representative Irish and English Cathe- 
lic Novelists* gives a list of Irish and English Catholic novel- 
ists, with short biographical notes prefixed to the selections 
from their stories. The list includes the two Mulhollands, 
Clara and Rosa; R. B. Sheridan Knowles, M. E. Frances (Mrs. 
Frances Blundell), and others, and is a neatly got up volume. 


St. Augustine of Canterbury and his Companions,t by Father 
Brou, S.J. This is a translation of a small book from the 
French, but by whom done the title-page does not tell us. 
We can say, however, that the translation has been executed 
with great spirit; and renders into English a careful mono- 
graph of the most momentous event in the history of the An- 
glo-Saxon people, as we call the marauding tribes who sailed 
from North Germany in continuous expeditions until they 
conquered the greater part of Britain. Montalembert has told 
the same story in Zhe Monks of the West, a thing borne im mind 
by Father Brou, who modestly questions his own fitness to go 
over the ground traversed by the great publicist. We do not 
think he is at all deficient in the gifts of the orator, so that 
he need not dread comparison with any one. But apart from 
the literary execution of the work, he has a title to be heard 
on the score that the critical value of Montalembert’s treat- 
ment of the epoch and the men who informed it is denied. 
He brings to the consideration of the subject the most copious 
and recent research, and in consequence supplies us with a 
work which, though small, is of great value. There are three 
illustrations of the monuments of Canterbury, a plan of the 
cathedral in Saxon times, and a list of the principal works con- 
sulted. 
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The work is divided into ten headings, the first of which, 
“Celts and Saxons,” presents a correct outline as far as it goes 
of the condition of the two races that were brought together 
by the descent of Hengist and his Jutes on the shores of the 
Isle of Thanet in 449. It is unnecessary to say anything about 
the struggle that ensued; its general features are well known. 
It was the descent on a somewhat civilized country of three 
Teutonic tribes, hardly above negroes in their condition, but 
possessing higher powers of intellect, and consequently a greater 
capacity for civilization, than the negroes. The struggle was an 
obstinate one. From 449 until 607 the Celts slowly gave way, 
disputing every inch of ground, sometimes arresting the in- 
vaders’ progress by a victory, sometimes: by a drawn battle, 
but inevitably yielding to superior fortune, to the advantages 
of greater union of forces, and the barbarian ferocity and dis- 
cipline which ages of piracy and war had rendered perfect for 
attack. The monk Gildas is right in saying that it was God’s 
just vengeance for that people’s former sins that gave them up to 
the will of a furious, debauched, gluttonous, drunken, and unlet- 
tered race. The invaders were semi-savages, and the pretence of 
English writers that they brought with them a polity in which 
justice and administration were exact, cannot bear the test of ex- 
amination. The fact is, that the naked coasts, swamps, or forests 
of that region from which Saxon, Jute, and Angle sailed out to 
rob upon the seas would have killed a civilization, if they had 
it already. The inference is irresistible, that the intense hatred 
of the two races, Celts and Saxons, arose as much from abso- 
lute inability to find one point of sympathy which prevails be- 
tween civilized and uncivilized peoples, both of whom are war- 
like, as from the sense of the injustice of invasion on the one 
side, the rage at desperate resistance on the other. Indeed, we 
know of no people whom the Saxon invaders so much resembled 
as the Turcoman hordes at whose advance fields were blasted, 
cities and temples given to the flames, age and childhood with- 
out distinction of sex put to the sword or reserved for slavery. 
Numbers of the Britons fled over the sea; and in Armorica, 
three centuries after they landed there the tradition of their 
wrongs was then so strong upon their descendants, that we may 
conclude that those cruelties have not been surpassed by any- 
thing in the experience of mankind. This: may help, to some 
extent, to explain the difficulty that it was said St. Augustine 
found in obtaining assistance from the Welsh in his work of 
converting the conquerors. It was hard to suppose that men 
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whose hands were still red with the blood of priests and monks, 
who had only recently ‘destroyed or defiled church and shrine 
all over the land, could be vessels of election. What imagination 
could conceive that those barbarians, who had only a few years 
before turned cities-into wildernesses, would be brought to bow 
their necks to the soft collar of social esteem? To say the least 
of it, the greatest tact, the utmost delicacy, were needed to win 
the co-operation of those poor Britons to serve a people who 
had inflicted upon them wrongs the memory of which was still 
burning in brain and heart with a fire that grace alone could 
extinguish. Even great saints cannot be just,junless they know 
and feel the difficulties which environ men. We do not think 
that St. Augustine and his companions did appreciate the diffi- 
culties with which they were in contact in this particular mat- 
ter. 

The reader will find in the little work before us the story 
of the foundation of that Saxon Church which became the 
miraculous instrument of humanizing a race so intractable that 
no one need despair of the conversion of mankind. At least 
even the sceptic must admit there is nothing in the nature of 
man which opposes an insurmountable barrier to the operation 
of grace when ‘he thinks of what the Anglo-Saxon was 
before St. Augustine came, and what change before the 
invasion of the Danes was wrought in him by the Church of 
Christ. Whatever England owns to-day of power, of repute 
for justice and for law, for the hold of influences which have 
advanced civilization over so large a part of the world, she 
owes to Gregory the Great and the missionaries whose ex- 
ertions are the theme of the little book before us—a book 
which we have read with great profit and pleasure, though at 
times with a spirit of reserve, but which, despite our reserve, we 
can recommend to our readers with unbounded confidence. 


Several critiques on the translation of the Abbé Demore’s 
Treatise on True Politeness have deprecated its publication for 
general circulation, their writers opining that as it was written 
for religious, it should have been kept for their exclusive bene- 
fit. We cannot agree with them. Although the abbé’s simple 
frankness reminds one occasionally of the instructions of the 
old New England Primer, and although the phraseology of his 
counsels to novices and superiors may sometimes demand from 
ordinary folk a process of mental sifting, we cam but be glad 
of the production, in our hurried age and among our brusque 
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people, of a manual of etiquette based on axioms such as the 
following : 

“It is only a person of culture, one graced by education or 
possessed of the spirit of God, that can be truly polite. . . . 
All voluntary incivility committed by a servant of Jesus springs 
from some evil principle.” 


» 
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FATHER BOOK’S BOOK OF BOOKS.* 


The Book of Books, by Rev. J. W. Book, R.D., is a power- 
ful attempt to condense and popularize those arguments for the 
divine authority of Christianity which are based on a study of 
comparative religions, and to defend the Bible against the on- 
slaughts of infidelity and the perversions of Protestantism. 
Since everybody nowadays knows a little and talks a good 
deal about. Buddhism and Mohammedanism, the first few chap- 
ters deal unsparingly with the cheap encomiums which have 
been so largely displayed on our conversational market since 
the Parliament of Religions, pointing out the philosophical con- 
tradictions of the exponents of those Oriental creeds and the 
practical results of their working out in national and political life. 
Vivacity is given to a line of thought which demands rather 
close attention, by the use of the dialogue form, the actors be- 
ing a Catholic priest, a “liberal” Methodist preacher, and a 
“Latitudinarian ’’ yclept Ingersoll. Judaism, Miracles and Pro- 
phecy, Tradition, the Authenticity of the Pentateuch and the 
New Testament, are successively treated, and the concluding 
chapter is devoted toa discussion of Catholic and non-Catholic 
Rules of Faith. The strong point of the book is the clearness 
with which it brings out the indisputable fact that Protestant- 
ism has no arguments capable of convincing the infidel of logi- 
cally trained mind, and that such an one sees unmistakably 
that his choice is between Rationalism and Rome. The plac- 
ing of so much and such good matter in a handy form is the 
greatest merit of the volume. 


* The Book of Books; or, Divine Revelation from Three Standpoints. By Rev. J. W. 
Book, R.D. Indianapolis: Catholic Record Print. 
































THE old standards of this magazine, represented 

by the motto ABLE, ADVANCED, AGGRESSIVE, will 

: be more than ever attained by the work we have 
mapped out for it during the year to come. 
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It is pleasing to see how actively Cardinal Vaughan is in- 
teresting himself in non-Catholic mission work. He went down 
to Halstead a short time ago and himself gave two of the 
lectures in the town hall during the course of a mission to 
the non-Catholics. In England this means a great deal more 
than it does here because of what is known politically as 
“heckling.” Any one in the audience is privileged to resist 
the speaker to his face, and at Halstead some of the ministers 
mounted the chairs and controverted the statements of his 
Eminence. 

It is refreshing to see a prelate of the church, especially 
one who surrounds himself with such pomp and dignity as Car- 
dinal Vaughan is reputed to do,—it is refreshing to see him 
descend into the arena and cross swords with the local minister. 
If it demonstrates nothing else, it shows how much he has at 
heart the missionary work of the church among non-Catholics. 
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The social awakening in France is assuming wonderful pro- 
portions, and what is particularly striking about it is the fre- 
quent congresses assembled under Catholic auspices, in which 
the laity are associated with the clergy and a large freedom 
of discussion is participated in and enjoyed by both. 
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The splendid prospectus of the work we propose to do dur- 
ing the next year is worthy of your special attention. A mag- 
azine with merely respectable features, without any decided 
policy, is a nondescript sort of thing. It reminds one of the 
“thou-shalt-not ”’ sort of Christians, who never do very wrong 
because they are never inclined that way, but who never do any- 
thing positively good, who have no decided traits of character, 
and who pass aimlessly through the world, and the world is 
not a whit better for their living. 





LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS. 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


REV. LUKE RIVINGTON, D.D., whose fascinating article on 
the mental attitude of the Church of England, “Since the Con- 
demnation of Anglican Orders,” appears elsewhere in this 
magazine, is perhaps the best qualified of living writers to deal 

















REv. LUKE RivincTon, D.D. 


with such a subject. Although his age places his Anglican 
career some twenty years later than those of Newman and 
Manning, he was still upon the stage before the curtain fell on 
the last scene in the drama of expiring Tractarianism. A 
High Churchman from conviction and from sentiment, he was 
thoroughly grounded in the arguments for ‘“‘ English Catholi- 
cism,” while his early connection with the Anglican congrega- 
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tion of “ Mission Priests of St. John the Evangelist” (generally 
known as the Cowley Fathers), and his brilliant missionary 
career in India and in the United States, as well as in Eng- 
land, gave him: scope and opportunity for testing to the full, 
in practical grappling with sin and sorrow and suffering, the 
tenets in which he had been so carefully trained. He was 
no mere theorist or doctrinaire—he was no theologian pure 
and simple—this man who, in the full ripeness of his intel- 
lectual powers, with half a century of active and of fruitful 
life behind him, stepped out, some dozen years ago, from 
the ranks of the Anglican clergy and sought admission to 
the Catholic Church as to the one true fold of Christ. His 
very action was a startling sermon to English non-Catholics, 
whose position he understands so fully and so sympathetically, 
and’ to whose conversion he has ever since dedicated his voice 
and pen. Dr. Rivington’s powers of oratory are unusual, while 
the delicacy and persuasiveness of his manner, and the charm 
of his marvellously modulated voice lend such aid to his keen 
logic and his complete mastery of the science of ecclesiastical 
history, that one does not wonder when those who know him 
best avow that in these twelve short years he has made more 
converts than any other priest in London. Although possibly 
most at home in the pulpit, he is well known to the Public 
Hall Apostolate, as carried on in England under the auspices 
of the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom. 

His contributions to religious journalism in England and 
America, as well as his weightier works, are chiefly in the line 
of Anglican controversy, as will be judged from the titles of 
his books: Authority, or a Plain Reason for joining the Church 
of Rome; Dust; A Letter to Rev. C. Gore, M.A.; Dependence, 
or the Insecurity of the Anglican Position; Our Separated Breth- 
ren; Primitive and Roman; Rome and England, or Ecclesiastt- 


cal Continutty. 


MIss MARGARET KENNA (daughter of the late Senator John 
Edward Kenna, who died January 7, 1893, while serving his 
second term in the Senate) is one of the [youngest of our 
Catholic writers, but bids fair to take a high rank among 
short-story writers, at least. What she may do towards the 
“great American novel” it is yet too soon to prophesy; but 
her series of sketches, “In the Parish of the Sacred Heart,” 
now appearing in this magazine, manifest a forcefulness and 
originality as character studies which show that Miss Kenna is 
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laying the most solid of foundations for her possible future work 
as a novelist. 

She has “always loved writing.” Indeed, her efforts date 
so far back into her almost childhood, that she is unable to 
recall precisely what were her “‘ baby beginnings.” They com- 
prise, however, newspaper sketches, written and published while 
she was a student at Mount de Chantal, the Visitation Convent 
near Wheeling, Miss Kenna’s home being in Charleston, 
Kanawha County, W. Va. 

As yet she has published but one book, 7he Madonna of the 
Snowflakes, a dainty brochure whose chapters, while as delicately 
drawn, are hardly as strong as her later work. Our author’s 
stories never pass unnoticed, and the criticism which they have 
drawn upon themselves in some quarters is, possibly, quite as 
much to their credit as is the praise which has been showered 
on them in others. 

It is worthy of note that the warmest encomiums on the 
fidelity to life and on the beauty of Miss Kenna’s priestly heroes 
come from the clergy themselves—who certainly ought to know 
when “the Priest in Fiction” is well drawn! 
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ERNEST LAGARDE, LL.D., the well-known Professor of Eng. 
lish Literature and Modern Languages in Mount Saint Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md., holds a prominent place in the his- 
tory of Catholic American literature. Though his services have 
been especially rendered in directing the students of the “ Moun- 
tain” for the past twenty-eight years, yet he has contributed 
not a few articles to our standard magazines, etc. 

Dr. Lagarde is a native of Louisiana and was born Septem- 
ber 4, 1836. His education was conducted almost entirely by his 
uncles, Michael Dracos and Alexander Dimitry, both “ George- 
tonians ” and well known as educators in the South before the 
war. The latter was minister to Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
under President Buchanan. After spending several years at 
the military institute of College Hill, near Raymond, Miss., 
Dr. Lagarde returned to his native city, New Orleans, and be- 
gan the study of law; however, finding Blackstone uncongenial, 
he turned to medicine, which he also abandoned to enter the 
ranks of journalism. 

He became literary editor of Zhe Magnet,a paper established 
by Denis Corcoran, at one time American reporter for the 
Dublin Nation, and author of Court Scenes. Later, when the 
paper changed hands and became known as The Mirror, under 
the management of Mark Bigney, the Nova Scotian poet, and his 
colaborer, Felix McManus, Dr. Lagarde was retained as liter- 
ary editor. During the Secession convention he was connected 
with Zhe Delta, under the management of Joseph Brennan, the 
Irish patriot. He afterwards became one of the editors of the 
Louisiana Courter and of the New Orleans Bee. He then pub- 
lished a paper of his own, Zhe Sentinel, which came out in the 
Crescent City during the presidential campaign of 1860. 

After the secession of Louisiana he enlisted among the fol- 
lowers of the stars and bars, and went out a private in Com- 
pany D (Louisiana Guards) of the Crescent Regiment. He 
afterwards became a clerk in the ordnance bureau at the Con- 
federate capital, and while so connected contributed frequently 
to the Richmond Wig, besides publishing a monthly magazine 
called Zhe Age, and immediately after the war was one of the 
editors of the Richmond Aud/etin. 

When the war ended, Mr. Lagarde began his long and hon- 
orable career as college professor. In 1866 he took charge of 
the modern language classes in Randolph-Macon College, Boyd- 
ton, Va., where he remained until 1868. While here he re- 
ceived the degrees of A.B. (1866) and A.M. (1868) from George- 
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town University. In 1869 he was appointed to the chair which 
he now holds in Mount St. Mary’s College—that of professor of 
English literature and modern languages, of which incumbency 
it may be said briefly that it has been of great value to the 
college and to the students who, for over a quarter century, 
have attended the professor’s lectures. Dr. Lagarde in taking 
his charge had no easy duty to perform, for he was to suc- 
ceed such accomplished educators as Very Rev. Charles C. 
Pise, D.D., pulpit orator, historian, novelist, and poet; and 
George H. Miles, whom Brownson styled “ the greatest Ameri- 
can dramatist.” 

During his connection with Mount St. Mary’s he has pub- 
lished his French Verb-Book and a translation of Quinton’s 
Nobleman of ’89, a romance of the days of the French Revolu- 
tion. True to his first love, journalism, he assisted his sons in 
the publication of the first printed college paper at the college, 
The Mount Echo. From his lectures he selected one on 
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Shakspere, which he brought out several years since, under the 
patronage of Very Rev. William Byrne, D.D., V.G. of Boston; 
while he has now in preparation others on Milton and a 
series on the English language, delivered before the graduating 
classes in years past. 

Professor Lagarde’s latest venture was a series of Readers, 
which he has placed in the hands of an extensive Western 
publishing house and which will soon issue from the press. 

As a lecturer he has met with much success, Attendants at 
the first session of the Catholic Summer-School, in New London, 
will remember with pleasure the two able lectures given by him 
on “The Bard of Avon.” 

Mr. Lagarde was this year highly honored by St. Francis 
Xavier College of New York, which conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Heretofore Mr. Lagarde’s professorial labors have been so 
arduous as to interfere greatly with his literary work, but now 
he hopes to devote more of his time and attention to such 
matters, since his collegiate duties have become less onerous. 

The professor’s home, “Inglewood,” a mile south of the 


college, evokes pleasant memories to his pupils both from the 
States and the sister Republic of Mexico. 
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A STUDY OF OZANAM’S DANTE.* 
BY S. M. C. 


BuT these with their loveless tissue of fair weaving ; 
These with the joyless musical refrain ; 

These letting life go blind and unbelieving ; 
These looking earthward only and in vain; 


These that have lain in the poppy-flowers waving, 
Grown where the fields turn wilderness and bare ; 
These with the look-back and lotus-craving ; 
These with the thin self-echo of despair ; 


These ever straining after days that were not ; 
These with their reckless abandonment of youth ; 

These that restrain not, wonder not, revere not,— 
These are no poets—or there is no ¢ruth, 


PART FIRST. 


Dante, the Homer of scholastic philosophy, the doctor who has given us the 
literary and philosophical Summa of the middle ages, is a poet who knows of 7ruth. 
He restrains, he wonders, he reveres, and compels restraint, wonder, and reverence 
in all who come to him to learn the 7ru¢h. He, like the poets he saw discoursing 
in “ flowery glades,” tells us of all things high and noble. 

Frederic Ozanam has given us “ another book on Dante,” and one available 
to Catholics; a book which must help us to come nearer to the problem of 
Dante’s power. In this book we see clearly that the Zersona/ interest is not what 
holds us in thrall, first by fear, then by wonder, then by sympathy, at last by an 
awe-stricken love. 

It is not our purpose in studying Dante, under Ozanam’s guidance, to spend 
much time settling the question of Dante’s politics. Was he Guelph or Ghibelline 
matters little now. There are many valuable books written with a view to un- 
tangling the very tangled threads of Italian factions in the thirteenth century. Nor 
shall we try to clear up the Papal, Florentine, and German scandals of the four- 
teenth. 

Suffice it for us, who look to Dante for philosophical and religious enlight- 
enment, to be content with Ozanam’s chapters on the unlovely political wrangling 
of those difficult times. What concerns us most in connection with those disputes 
is that they led to Dante’s exile, and it was during this exile the great Dream was 
embodied in the Divina Commedia. 

It was Hell and Purgatory, no doubt, for Dante to leave his beautiful city, to 
learn “ how salt is the bread of strangers, how hard are the stairs of other men.” 


*An excellent English translation of Frederic Ozanam’s great work on Dante was 
recently published by the Cathedral Library Association, 123 East soth Street, New York 
City. 
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Ozanam does not seem particularly anxious to prove the personal sanctity of 
Dante ; rather to show that the Divina Commedza is the poetic Summa, the illus- 
tration of the great theological Summa, to show us how the “divine Plato” 
dwindles beside the seer who saw the remotest consequences of evil and the end- 
less beatitude of those who choose good for their portion. 

We cannot conceive Dante otherwise than happy while composing his great 
works, though in exile. Instead of eating his heart out, why not draw out his ideal 
of a perfect government, picturing that good time coming when every one could 
sit at ease and perfect himself in prudence and wisdom?—fancying that 
good time when, as St. Paul puts it, “‘ Man comes to the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ?” The treatise on Monarchy was Indexed. The Vita 
Nuova is a youthful attitude of mind towards God and nature. The Convito 
may be called the rationalistic phase of Dante’s mental wanderings, where he 
makes reason seem, if not all-sufficient, very nearly so. The Dzvina Commedia 
represents Dante, having gone through the age of doubt and speculation, returned 
to full faith. Ozanam has served us well as to the judgment we are to pass on 
Dante’s collective works, It is pleasant to think that the twenty years of exile 
were shortened by these labors. Would twenty years of study on our part justify 
us ‘in setting ourselves up as Dantean expositors? Perhaps yea, more likely 
nay ; meanwhile, all the time we can devote to Ozanam’s exposition of Dante as 
the greatest philosophical and theological poet will be profitably and pleasantly 
spent. With Ozanam’s book and the noble essay by the lamented Brother 
Azarias as to the spiritual meaning of the Divina Commedia, we may take up the 
great poem again and read it, first, as a mere narrative, and we shall find the 
difficulties attendant on our first reading considerably diminished. ‘Then we may 
begin to feel the zsthetic delight that every great work of art should awaken. 
As for the philosophical and theological reading of Dante, most of us women must 
do that under guidance. Ozanam has done ws particularly a signal service ; when 
we have read Ozanam carefully, we may read our eww Dante—the poet Dante, 
who, no less than Hamlet, had the painful conviction that his times were out of 
joint, but who did not go mad in his endeavor to set them right. 

We cannot for a moment hesitate as to the propriety of alluding to Shak- 
spere in connection with Dante, for both are poets of all times; though we can- 
not conceive Shakspere’s attitude towards the stage of this world as exactly the 
same as Dante’s—“ other times, other morals,” but it is always the same humanity. 
Shakspere in his “ brief abstracts and chronicles of time” is the calmer looker-on. 
We don’t go to him for philosophical nor theological answers as such, but who is 
ready to deny that Shakspere has done as much if not more than Dante to edu- 
cate the world ? and the more we come to know Dante, the surer we feel he weuld 
have owned to Shakspere’s greater hold on the world as a teacher. 

What an interesting study would this be on the comparative merits of the 
two great poets! Both believed in Hell and pointed out how it may be reached, 
even before Death puts out our little candle here. Both believed and taught that 
the toilsome ascent of Purgatory leads to Heaven at last, and both believed and 
asserted that beatitude can be reached only through faith and atonement. We 
feel thankful that we are sosure his Divzna Commedia is not a futile expression of 
medieval fancies, no more than Shakspere’s plays are mere pictures of the spe- 
cial times and men and women they represent. 

Those who have read the Dzvina Commedia two or three times may not care 
ever again to lose sight of the “ Blessed Stairs” in the /ferno, but we must all 
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come again and again to the dim, though peaceful, shades of Purgatorio. The 
Second Canto of Purgatorio is too beautiful for analysis; in all literature there is 
nothing sweeter, more soothing. We cannot read it too often. It is a lovely 
picture—no tears, no bitterness in Purgatorio, though there is intense pain. . 
And who that has been once in Dante’s Paradzso can resist the desire to return 
again and again? Perhaps the absence of exact system is not the least of our de- 
light in this last section of the poem. The symbolism of the “ Cross of luminous 
Spirits,” “The Eagle,” .““ The wonderful Rose,” are trying to our dim under- 
standings, but they make pleasanter reading than Milton’s Battalions, so sugges- 
tive of a British military review. 

St. Bernard's intimation to Dante that his slumbers are soon to be broken is 
our final authority as to the Dream form of the poem. Perhaps, too, no part of 
the poem better illustrates the incongruous blending of beauty and triviality, so 
marked a feature of all medizval art, than the commonplace figure of speech with 
which the intimation is given, ‘‘ We must, like a good tailor, cut our coat accord- 
ing to our cloth.” That froma saint in heaven goes with the gargoyles, etc., 
used in Gothic decoration. We have, doubtless, much to learn of Gothic art. 
Some criticism vulgarizes great things; our chief debt to Ozanam perhaps lies 
just here, that he has endeavored to popularize Dante and has not vulgarized 
him. The great poet is more and more for us as we learn to know him—the 
great, the fer fect Voice of many silent centuries. 

Canon Farrar says the Divina Commedia is an autobiography like St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, a soul-history like Faust, but attaining a far loftier level of 
faith and thoughtfulness and moral meaning; of much wider range and intenser 
utterance than Paradise Lost. Yet we are told Voltaire could see no beauty in 
this poem; he thought the /uzferno revolting, the Purgatorzo dull, and the 
Paradiso unreadable! 

Farrar says the Hell of Dante is the hell of self; the hell of a soul that has 
not God in his thoughts, the hell of final impenitence, of sin cursed by the ex- 
clusive possession of sin; a hell which exists no less in this world than in the next ; 
just as his Purgatorio reflects the mingled joy and anguish of true repentance, 
and his Parad?so is the eternal peace of God, which we can possess now and 
which the world cannot give and cannot take away. 


PART SECOND. 


Ozanam and Farrar, and all serious students of Dante, are of one opinion as 
to the Divina Commedia containing the eternal elements of all true religion in the 
life-history of a soul redeemed from sin and error, from lust and wrath and greed, 
and restored to the right path of the reason and the grace which ennoble, to see 
“the things that are as they are.” With all due recognition of the claims of the most 
worthy Dantean commentators on our gratitude, we are blest in the possession of 
Ozanam’s study; he is our greatest Catholic guide in the reading of the Dzvzna 
Commedia, as to its philosophical and religious meaning, and how worthily he takes 
his place among all the noblest students of.the great poem who have chiefly con- 
fined their studies to the Commedia as a great esthetic work. A great poem is a 
Revelation, and Ozanam echoes the assertion of Lecky, who, with his singular elo- 
quence, calls the Divina Commedia “ the lost Apocalypse.” 

Ozanam is particularly anxious to impress upon us the dogmatic value of the 
great vision, though we may be quite sure that Ozanam would be one with Canon 
Farrar, for example, in this interpretation of the /mferno: Hell is the history of 
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a soul descending through lower and lower stages of self-will, till it sinks, at last, 
into the icy depths of that Cocytus wherein the soul is utterly emptied of God and 
utterly filled with the loathly emptiness, and so would Ozanam, the dogmatist, 
we feel sure, say that the Paradiso is the soul entirely filled with the fulness of 
God. 

If Ozanam’s work can rouse the studiously-inclined young men and women 
of our day to a careful study of the great poetic expositor of the Summa of St. 
Thomas, what a noble work has he achieved! 

There is so much flippancy in most of the popular literature, even the best- 
minded run some risks as to false judgments on the great achievements of other 
ages. When we realize the space so much of this latter-day flippancy occupies in 
our reviews, we are justified in falling back on the great master-pieces. 

Fancy such books as Marie Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan and Barabbas stand- 
ing as long on the book-sellers’ lists as any of the best works of the past three 
years! Can we be,too deeply indebted toa gently-severe teacher who takes us as 
Virgil took Dante through the Inferno, and shows us that Satan is not a flickering, 
gentlemanly, philosophic man of the world, like Marie Corelli’s conception ; no, 
nor like Faust’s Mephistopheles; nor even like Milton’s “fallen Cherub,” but a 
real three-headed monster, with faces yellow with envy, crimson with rage, and 
black with ignorance ; not haughty, splendid, defiant, but foul and loathly as sin 
itself ? 

Would it not be well to read Newman’s Dream of Gerontius in connection 
with Ozanam’s chapter on Good, and collaterally with the Purgatorto? Ozanam, 
Newman, Dante, and St. Thomas are all one as to this one great dogma. God 
is our sole peace and joy. . . . Astothe Commedia’s claim on our admiration, 
from a purely poetic point of view, who can set any limits to all that may yet be 
said over and above all that has been said? Andrew Lang may find many to 
agree with him as to the direful effects of much of our so-called education, not 
the least of which is the lowering of our standard of “ critical consciousness ” and 
of our “critical learning.” It does look as if we were paying the penalty of de- 
mocracy—telegrams, newspapers, “ popular education,” and short-cuts generally. 
It is for such organizations as the Reading Circles and Summer-Schools to work 
with the great universities (as Newman conceived a university) to maintain the 
great principles of education and criticism, and Ozanam is one with our erudite 
Pontiff, Leo XIII., in evoking the great teachers of the great ages of faith ; and 
who to-day, who claims a place among scholars, dares speak of the mouddy mid- 
dle ages? We need not fear, after reading the famous encyclical exhorting all 
Catholic schools to return to the scholastics, to speak of Dante as the poet of 
Christendom. The power of Dante is a problem Ozanam helps us to solve. The 
fitness of Dante for all ages needs no other evidence than his undying hold on the 
minds and hearts of men—even of the minds and hearts of men at the end of this 
century, whose proud, but unfounded, boast it is to have outlived mediaeval sub- 
tleties and rigid interpretations, and to have lost all reverence for scholastic nice- 
ties of distinction. 

Ozanam has not reached such growth ; he has all of Dante’s and Pope Leo’s 
reverence for St. Thomas, “from whom nature withheld nothing—the Master of 
those who know.” It is from St. Thomas Dante learns in Paradise most of what 
he tells us, and like his master, Dante holds that moral truths take precedence of 
all others. We learn from him that to reach truth we must be docile, simple, pure, 
“like unto little children ” said the Divine Master, who was pleased to say to the 
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greatest of his interpreters: ‘‘ Thomas, thou hast written well of me.” Dante 
holds, like his teacher, that genius itself cannot reach the inner meaning of certain 
truths save through the cleansing fires of divine love. Is it surprising that so 
much of our modern literature is incomprehensible? How can an agnostic, self- 
sufficient mind form an ‘equation with truth ’’? Can we be too grateful for the 
help Ozanam holds out to us? In all his works he aims at showing the close 
relation between religion and science. He makes the middle ages his centre of 
observation, The French knew only the /z/ferno before Ozanam translated the 
Purgatorio, and, all they seemed to know of the /#ferno was the hope-dispelling 
inscription over the dark gates. They seemingly, also, found a ceaseless pleasure 
in telling the dismal story of Francesca and Ugolino. Ozanam studies the life and 
genius of Dante, gives us the general plan of the Divina Commedia as in a superb 
tableau ; points out its historical meaning, its political, philosophical, and theolo- 
gical value; shows the Divina Commedia to be,a grand panorama of general 
history as seen by the light of science, justice, and love. No careful reader of 
Ozanam will hesitate to say that he wrought to the utmost of his strength for the 
glory of God and of his Christ. 

Those who have ever been bewildered as to some of Dante’s bitter utter- 
ances against some of the undeniable abuses of his time and have been perplexed 
as to Dante’s orthodoxy, should read with especial care the fifth chapter of 
Ozanam’s work. Nor would it be amiss to look into the church history as to the 
evils of the last half of the thirteenth century and all of the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
to realize what led to the Council of Florence, what marred the orthodoxy of some 
sessions of that memorable council. A careful study of those troubled times will 
make it easy enough to understand Dante’s harsh treatment of certain churchmen. 
Considering the Divina Commedia as an Jn Memoriam, it is not hard to show 
how superior it is to Petrarch’s Sonnets to Laura, to Milton’s dirge Lyczdas, to 
Shelley’s Adonazs, and Tennyson’s noble lament for Arthur Hallam. All these 
are beautiful because not merely dirges, but the Dévzna Commedza transcends them, 
not perhaps in expressed love for the lost loved one, but in the well-sustained 
symbolism from the first starting out in that “ dark forest ’’ to the final full vision, 
face to face, in Paradise. And we too ask ourselves, is disaster, then, what it 
seems—something malign, the crash of fate, or but a specially magnificent scene in 
that great, ever-renewed world—tragedy, which it is our human business to play 
out within the eager cognizance of the spheres? We are, indeed, given in specta- 
cle to God and his angels, ay, and to one another! 
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B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

The Catholic School Record of Attendance, Deportment, and Daily Lessons, 
Prince Arumugan, the Steadfast Indian Convert. Translated from the 
German by Helena Long. Axutobiography of Madame Guyon. Translated 
in full by Thomas Taylor Allen, Bengal Civil Service (Retired). In two 
volumes. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Illustrated Explanation of the Prayers and Ceremonies of the Mass. By 
Rev. D. I. Lanslots, O.S.B., with preface by Most Rev. F. Janssens,D.D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans. The Mission Book of the Redemptorist 
Fathers: A Manual of Instructions and Prayers. A History of the Prot- 
estant Reformation in England and Ireland. By William Cobbett ; with 
notes and preface by Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. Moral 
Principles and Medical Practice. By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J., Profes- 
sor of Medical Jurisprudence in the John A. Creighton Medical College. 
A Round Table of ihe Representative Irish and English Catholic Novel- 
ists. Blossoms of the Cross. By Emmy Giehrl. 

PETER PAUL BOOK Co., Buffalo, New York: 
The Fugitives and Other Poems. By John E. Barrett. 
ART AND BOOK Co., London and Leamington: 

St. Augustine and His Companions. Illustrated. From the French of 
Father Brou, S.J. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co., Chicago: 

Karma: A Story of Early Buddhism. By Paul Carus.: Illustrated and 
printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, Japan. 

THE HOME PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
Susan Turnbull, Ballyho Bey. Both by Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston: 
The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani, D.C.L., 
Oxford, LL.D., Harvard. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
Stories on the Rosary. Part1. By Louisa Emily Dobrée. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (PAULISTS, New York): 

Wayside Tales. By Lady Herbert. Third Series. New edition. Paper 
boards and paper. Our Angel Guardian. By Rev. H. Schomberg 
Kerr, S.J. 

UPTOWN VISITOR PUBLISHING Co., New York: 
Laying the Hero to Rest. By Edward Doyle. 
JOHN KEHOE, New York: 
Columbus System of Vertical Writing. Books 1-6, 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Chicago: 
Dan the Tramp. By Laura Hunsaker Abbott. 
D. APPLETON & Co., New York: 
The Scholar and the State. By Henry Codman Potter, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., New York ; 
Corleone. By F. Marion Crawtord. In two volumes. 
AMERICAN BOOK Co., New York, Boston, Chicago: 
A School History of the United States. By John Bach McMaster. 
G. P. PUTNAM’s Sons, New York: 
The Man of the Family. By Christian Reid. 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING-OFFICE, Washington: 
Losses in Boiling Vegetables, etc. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

The Pink Fairy Book. Edited by Andrew Lang. The English Black 
Monks of St. Benedict. By Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. Two volumes. 
The Diary of Master William Silence: A Study of Shakespeare and of 
Elizabethan Sport. By the Right Hon. D, H. Madden, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Dublin. 








